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BLoomsBuRG, Pa., OcT. 5, 1899. 


I have with more than ordinary interest examined Nichols's Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic. The plan deviates from the regulation or long beaten path. 
Good pedagogical sense appears upon nearly every page. The presentation of 
new topics by means of illustrative diagrams and other devices, the reviews of 
previously taught principles given in connection with many of the exercises 
* * * * cannot tail to recommend the books to intelligent school men and 


teachers. To train pupils to think I know of no other books on the subject of Needed in every Home and School. 








number equal to those of the Graded Lesson Series. Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
Wa. NoETLING, Professor Department of Pedagogy, State Normal School, Pa. a) patch moka saving of 

: s P P Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 
Copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—Books Il to VIII— | | sss-154 take 8t., Chicago. 47 Nassau 8t., New York. 





a book for each year—will be sent for examination for 15 cents each. 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. | communicating with advertisers. 


YOU CANNOT READ 


all the educational books. It is not desirable that 
you should. No teacher has the time. Hundreds 
of them—good, bad, and indifferént—are coming 
from the press. But you should own, AND READ, 
AND STUDY THE BEST. KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ 
LIBRARY contains seventeen volumes very care- 
fully selected, each a classic, making up a complete 
library of education, covering the subject on all sides. 
The teacher who can afford to buy all the books he 
wants, need not read this. We are looking out for 
the earnest teacher of smaller means who wants a 
library to help him in his work. And so—send $2 and 
we place the library in your hands, transportation paid 
and you have eighteen months to pay the balance. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST TO READERS. 


We want to hear from every one who reads this advertisement. If you have some of these books, 
please write us, stating what ones you have and asking us to make you a proposition for supplying the 
balance. If you haven’t the books, and would like them. send in your order. If anything prevents your 
doing that at once write us the reason—perhaps we can help you. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago.  Positzons Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 87% Wabash Av. 1 fiticago, Tl. 156 Fifth Ava New York City, N. Y. 
95 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bld ag ‘Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg ,San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa, Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century dg., Minneapolis, 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


Establ. f 
THE ALBERT ) fasiied ou gear area pd bat ( CENTRAL 


? ber i rmal Sc cad 
TEACHERS fembor in Colleges, No sselools, a ae HALL, 
AGENCY. cccvice quarautend, Mert t.t tee CHRCAGe 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cone Re erneener S. Est. 1855 


3 B, 14th St., New York a ee \ Managers. 
SUDDEN VACANOLES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-16th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





























When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% SCHOOL suPPLIEs. 


J. W. sce es & CO., 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


Oil, Acetylene, 0 Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns Mediascope attachment for 
showing Micro-Slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School SERRE 
Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- i 
scopes, etc. 80,000 Slides covering His- 

tory. Travels, Geology, Physical Geo- =i a 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


aq have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
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- (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





subjects at Scents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 

nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful r and can 
be supplied toa class fora verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 


No. :—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. e 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND. ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Pomilies, 
Su) igh ‘essors, Principals, 
Tui 4 Cigversetes for 4 Sor ours 7, Depart 
meat ‘of Instruction ; 
Schools to Parents. Call onor Recommends 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SquaRkeE, New York. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Recommends qollege and normal grad 


specialists, and er teachers to ore 
— ,and families. Advises parents ieee 
schoo 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


7o Firtu Avenue, New Yorx. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 

Only. vans Normal Course, $4.50; 
Jonieese S00; Botany, S00, Falloegay, 

oology, ; Botany, ; osoph 
$5.00. Don’t you need one or more of t. on 
Courses? D 0 courses 
are for a term of 12 weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Il 


DREXEL w INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with 
the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public 

schools and academies of this country is 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 








| | demand, a course of instruction in the com- 


mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute o 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 
graphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 
Law, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical subjects of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and ladeiiriel and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a norma ’ school of 
approved standing. 

The Course can be completedin one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 





KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 

109 W. 54th Street. Two years’ course. 

Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on application. 
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The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


All Styles. 
All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Wattst Camaena°3. 
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DRAWING BOOKS -.-. - 
, The great success of the year. Impar ts 


More popular every month. 


Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. Energy 


e THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY $ 


a BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 8 
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Ra , The most agreeable and ef- 
A First-Class s fective remedy for relieving 

Languor and Exhaustion, so 

MICROSCOPE common in the spring and 
‘ summer months, Its nutrient 

rans cannot <add and tonic effects give tone and 


















$16.°° ‘ vigor to the entire system. 
, & Reliable Sclentific tastrament Taken before retiring it 


_Just the Thing for Winter Evenings quiets the nerves and induces 











This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 
? An inexhaustible mine of ] 
F LY Ss information for youn, nr old. Easy to oe. refreshing sleep. 
Perfect optical results. “*One may use the 
} FOOT ae a lifetime and never look at the 
- same thing twice.” . 
aeeiitis tannin Outfit “consists of microscope as shown, For sale by Druggists. 
fins ing ond twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
eran foot of insect, etc., book describing end illus- 
instructive things trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 
which may be Slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any ceps, etc. 
one with this ; Microscopes, alt prices, up to $$00.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
t Rochester, N. Y.. 
Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW VORK CITY CHICAGO 











Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 








PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 
For the last year in the century the course will cover 
19TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19th CENTURY HISTORY 


19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Art in Everything * 


Our educatienal problems are comparatively new ones. 
Hitherto we have used the principles and methods of the 
old world. Its greatest problem is the education of will- 
ing and obedient subjects, which is necessarily a trun- 
cated education. The subject must not look beyond the 
necessities of fixed forms of government, and therefore 
the principles and methods of such education all tend 
toward that one ideal. 
©":The paramount duty of America is to educate its chil- 
Our destina- 
tion is either self-government or anarchy. We must 
choose between them. The great task of the schools is 
to decide whether the realization of self-government is 
possible. “Put into the school that which you would 
have the state,” is an old and sound maxim. It has been 
rigidly followed with comparative success by rulers who 
wished to maintain a fixed form of government. I say 
comparative success because education into final beliefs 
has side-tracks toward freedom. Our American educa- 
tional ideal must be an everlasting evolution into a higher 
life, into a vigorously growing state of society, into the 
elimination of the wrong and the institution of righteous- 
ness. 

In place of the training of subjects, as is the case in 
the old world, we have the problem of the education of 
citizen sovereignty. The weakness or strength of cen- 
tral governments is found in police or armies ; in Amer- 
ica it is found in individual character. 

We had no other way at first than to take the means 
and methods of aristocracies to educate a democracy. 
When we began there were no fundamental principles 
and worked-out methods for the education of a free peo- 
ple. We took by necessity that which medieval times 
offered us. The conflict between the antipodal ideas is 
now on. We have heen accustomed to call the common 
school “the bulwark of liberty ; the foundation of a free 
government.” These high-sounding phrases have been 
to us little more than glittering generalities, We have 
made a slight beginning in a study of the relations of 
the-school to the state. 


What True Education Requires. 


Sociology, it is true, is vigorously working its way 
toward a science. Its connection, however, with elemen- 
tary education is exceedingly faint. We recognize the 
fact that the “child of to-day is the citizen of to-mor- 
row ;” that “the school is society shaping itself ;” still 
the learned sociologists of the universities, busy in a discus- 
sion of the present state of society, have not reached the 
central problem—the education of the child into the citi- 
zen. The bonds, the terrible bonds of tradition are hard 
to break. Tradition makes us blind to the real situation. 
We do not yet clearly see that the guide-all education 
is the present state of society and its needs. We must 
put into the school that which we would have society ; 
and a wrong interpretation of this maxim brings dis- 
aster. 

For instance, elementary training for a trade or voca- 
tion means human predestination, which is the crippling 
and deforming of the individual. Self-choice is the es- 
sential of liberty. Only that to which the whole being 
eagerly and cordially and permanently responds should 
be chosen as the ideal in education. Character read in 


* Paper read before the Department of Art Edueation, N. E. A. 





terms of true citizenship includes and comprehends every 
quality and qualification of true manhood. Education 
into citizenship demands self-choice all along the line ; 
demands initiation, creation, imagination, and reason ; 
it determines the subjects of thought; it alsodetermines 
the skill in expression which the individual must acquire. 
In fact, education into citizenship is the one guide in 
making courses of study and in the adaptation of sub- 
jects of study to the individuals. 

Vocation is the fundamental means of putting person- 
ality into life. The community value of a vocation is 
that which it gives to society for its good and growth. 
The personal value of a vocation is found in the best one 
can do for all. The quality of needed work done is the 
best for both society and the individual. Doing the best 
demands the highest motive. We will all grant that one 
of the fundamental weaknesses under which society suf- 
fers is careless, shiftless, and indifferent work—work that 
falls short of its intentions. 

The category of bad work is a long one. Build a house, 
employ an architect, make a contract, employ a superin- 
tendent to watch the contractor, watch everything your- 
self, and then thank God if the first heavy rain doesn’t 
penetrate the roof. Put the health of your family into 
the hands of a plumber and have him defy all the laws of 
hygiene and sanitation—pipes on cold side of the house, 
traps that leak, filling the house with deadly sewer gas. 
These are the common experiences, common not only to 
the trades but to the professions. One per cent. of the 
lawyers do the main business of law. The ignorance of 
the average physician isappalling. We search the world 
for ministers to establish genuine life-saving stations. 
And as for competent teachers—it behooves me to say 


_ little. If you need a first-class teacher try to find one! 


Am I wrong in declaring that the world is filled with in- 
competents, with persons who have never learned to do 
real, genuine, honest work? 

What is responsible? Not the schools alone. Suchan 
indictment would be terrible, if true; it is not entirely 
true. There are other causes. But this is true: the 
common school is the one place where the whole people 
can engage in the remedying of the terrible evils of shift- 
lessness, carelessness, incomplete work. “The home has 
much to answer for,” you say. Yes—and where are the 
home-keepers trained? “The church does not do its 
whole duty in calling attention to the divine words, ‘He 
that doeth righteousness is righteous,’” you say. Yes-— 
but where are most of the Sunday-school children edu- 
cated? Inefficient work is immoral : its main stimulus is 
money, reward, or fame—generally money. 

Genuine work must have a high, noble, incentive—an 
incentive that means putting something really good into 
human life. Work for a low motive is always drudgery. 
The best work, however difficult, carr’es with it enthusi- 
asm, exhilaration, strong interest. It is a truism that an 
ideal determines everything that goes into its realization. 
Most of the children in the schools work or drudge for 
the lowest motives—per cents., rewards, promotions, de- 
grees. They are thus systematically trained into selfish- 
ness. Working for per cents. and degrees means gener- 
ally short cuts to the goal—a goal that is worthless in it- 
self. Millions of children struggling for paltry rewards 
and millions of men shortening the line between them- 
selves and the money they work for! Is one the cause 
and the other the effect? If not, what relation do they 
bear to each other? 
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Nutritious Knowledge Needed. 


The needs of the school are the needs of society ; the 
needs of the school are the needs of the individual. The 
human body is the product of countless generations of 
evolution. Heredity is ancestral environment begetting 
ancestral activities. The agents of expression and the 
physical agents of perception have been evolved by ex- 
pression and perception. Shall this evolution of count- 
less generations continue moving up to higher planes or 
shall nerves and muscles become weakened by disuse? 
Shall the arm, for instance, with all its possibilities of 
development remain unused in expression while the brain 
is stuffed with useless words? 

The physical agents—nay, the whole body demands ex- 











Prin. J. M. Green, of the State Normal School at Trenton, N. J. 
President-elect of the N.E.A. 


pression of all kinds and that continually; its inner 
growth and development depend upon all-sided thought 
manifestation. Every nerve center, ganglion, and nerve 
has its evolutionary history by specific activity. These 
agents of thought-power were created by activity for ac- 
tivity. Knowledge cumulates and culminates in expres- 
sion. The manifestation of a thought means knowledge 
changed to nutrition—knowledge that is memory and 
power at the same time. Expression focuses brain, mind, 
and motive. Motive is thought direction. Thought, 
knowledge unexpressed, is stagnant, incomplete, useless. 
It is safe to say that most children are starved in school 
for lack of knowledge made nutritious by expression. 


Expression Determines Growth. 


The modes of expression—gesture, voice, speech, 
music, making, modeling, painting, drawing, and writing, 
have been developed by expression, each of its kind, and 
in its kind. The co-ordination of muscles, the growth of 
nerves, are the physical evolutions thru expression. Each 
mode of expression has its special and peculiar function. 
In its reaction upon consciousness, in the development of 
nerve power, and in the evolution of moral qualities, all 
the modes, each and every mode in turn, has a mutual 
relation to all the others—in unifying and strengthening 
mental and moral power. All the modes of expression 
are one in developing motive and morals, in reaction of 
thought, and in making the body an expression of the 
will. But there may be a continuous expression of 
thought and skill and yet little or no education. 

Physiological psychology has brought us some seem- 
ingly great truths—truths that are reconciled to the 
soundest common sense. I know of no more important 
pedagogical truth than this: the quality of expression 
determines the quality of growth of the nerve centers 
used in expression. We now take it for granted that 
mind action depends upon physical nerve action; that 
there is the closest relation between the two. Conscious 
action that does not move into expression is retarded and 
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weakened. Take an image in consciousness for the ini- 
tiatory, that image has a strong tendency to move out- 
ward, manifest itself to others. The quality of the 
image determines the quality of the nerve action, if the 
image is expressed. The quality of the expression de- 
termines also, the quality of the physical agent in expres- 
sion. Then, with this physical basis of nerves we have 
the expression thru physical agents. The educative 
value of the thought expressed is determined by the mo- 
tive of the expression. The higher the motive the better 
the thought, the better the nerve action. Education, 
then, from first to last, means the best that one can do. 

Art is doing the best under the highest motive of 
which the doer is capable. Art depends upon quality of 
thought and expression. Like beauty and taste, art can 
never be defined except from a personal standpoint. It 
is entirely a personal matter. It means one’s self-hood ; 
it reveals one’s best thought and emotions to others. Art 
is best doing in every way, and best doing depends en- 
tirely upon motive. The best may be a daub, a blotch, 
a shapeless mass of clay, a discordant cry, but it is 
art if it is the best. When that best is felt by others, 
when it reveals the self-hood of the artist, when it tells 
something to the observer of the inner nature of the one 
who expresses thought, then it is fine art. All the steps 
up to fine art are thru art. Fine art is the highest plane 
of art. 

From these facts we may get some sound pedagogical 
principles : 

(1) Expression should always be educative art. 

(2) All the modes and agents of expression should be 
brought into the fullest and most complete action. 

(3) There can be no expression without thought or 
knowledge behind it. The bare technique of modes of 
expression has little that is educative in it. The real ed- 
ucation springs from the expression of growing thought, 
which has its sources in the study of man and nature. 

(4) Expression should always be the genuine reflex of 
the pupil’s thought. The moment it ceases to be this 
genuine reflex it degrades itself into mere imitation. 

(5) Opportunities of expression spring from a close 
and careful study of man and nature. All knowledge 
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thus gained becomes thru expression nutrition, and each 
mode of expression has its particular reacting function. 
(6) The quality of expression determines its educative 
value. Expression is educative movement. The results 
of education are all found in the growth of the individ- 
ual; in the growth of muscle, brain, mind, and motive. 
The expressed product is the one means by which this 
growth can be watched and criticised. 
(7) Doing the best always arouses enthusiasm, earnest- 
ness, and courage on the part of the doer. It stimulates 
persistence and opens a vista of better things before. 
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The Training of Secondary Teachers.” 
By Supt. CHARLEs B. GILBERT, Newark, N. J. 


Since my work has to do not with the preliminary 
training of teachers but with their employment, and since 
I am compelled to supplement the work of the training 
schools with young teachers, I shall write from the super- 
intendent’s point of view, and indicate what seem to me 
some of the most serious lacks in the teachers of secon- 
dary schools, which might wholly or partially be remedied 
by proper preliminary training, and shall leave it to those 
whose work is the training of teachers to find the means 
and devise the methods for meeting these needs. 

What a stride forward it is that we even think of 
training secondary teachers! But a few years ago such 
a suggestion would have consigned itsmaker to the limbo 
of hopeless cranks and would have brought forth the 
most theatrical of guffaws from the army of secondary 
teachers, especially those young college graduates just 
blushing rosy red and standing very erect under the new- 
ly-acquired title “ professor.” But the world “do move,” 
and from the crushed and discouraged mass of youth who 
every year drop out from secondary schools, we have 
gradually ceased to draw comforting reflections upon our 
own superiority, and to boast of the marvelous selecting 
power of the secondary school. School authorities are 
demanding that teachers of the secondary grades be 
teachers as good and as earnest and as sympathetic as 
the teachers of the elementary grades. Gradually to 
the college alone is left the unenviable distinction of em- 
ploying as teachers young graduates who know a little 
more of the subjects than those they are teaching, and 
who by burning midnight oil and using a little judicious 
hoodwinking can keep ahead of their class. So that now 
in many public high schools and in a few private secon- 
dary schools there are almost as good teachers as are to 
be found in primary schools. But in most private schools 
and in aconsiderable majority of the smaller high schools 


- much remains to be done before teaching in secondary 


schools shall cease to be the one profession and indeed 
the only trade which is supposed to require no special 
training. 

In speaking of the sort of training needed by secon- 
dary teachers, I think we may accept without question as 
fundamental the proposition of Mr. Russell, your section 
president, in his paper at the Columbus meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, the clearest and most 
logical statement I have seen: “that secondary teachers 
need to be equipped with general knowledge, special 
knowledge, professional knowledge, and skill in teaching.” 

I will simply mention some other needs which may per- 
haps be taken as amplification of Mr. Russell’s four re- 
quirements. My first will certainly come under the head 
of professional knowledge. 

It is this: The secondary teacher needs to be pro- 
foundly versed in the psychology of adolescence. In my 
judgment this knowledge on the part of the secondary 
teacher is even more important than the knowledge of 
elementary psychology on the part of the primary teach- 
er. Ido not need to enlarge upon this time of storm 
and stress thru which every human being passes before 
arriving at manhood or womanhood and which so fre- 
quently overturns the promises and calculations of child- 
hood. In general it is the period covered by the years 
of the secondary school. Iam wholly confident that a 
large number, if not the majority, of failures to succeed 
in school life at this period are due to the lack of under- 
standing of the needs of youth by the secondary teach- 
ers. The teachers need more than an academic knowl- 
edge of the literature of adolescence; they need training 
in the application of this knowledge to individual cases 
so that if brought face to face with a class of boys and 
girls just out of the grammar school, uneasy, embar- 
rassed, awkward, frightened, full of vague ambitions and 
vaguer antipathies, sentimental, silly—it may be, they 
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can detect individual needs and meet them with good 
sense and sympathy. 

I asked our high school principal recently what he con- 
sidered the greatest need of high school teachers, and he 
said “sense.” I asked him if he thought that could be 
secured thru training, and he said “partially.” Now this 
is one of the ways. “Sense” includes knowledge and 
the ability to apply it to new conditions. The training 
school can give the prospective secondary teacher a 
knowledge of the general characteristics of the adoles- 
cent period, and proper observation and practice under 
suitable supervision can turn that knowledge into sense 
and make it possible for him to be the “guide, counselor, 
and friend” of the young people. No secondary teacher 
can be called sensible who cannot distinguish awkward- 
ness from dullness, diffidence from sullenness, sensitive- 
ness from haughtiness, uneven development from stupid- 
ity. The awkward, freckle-faced boy, uncertain whether 
he is a child or a man; the gawky, embarrassed girl, 
poetically described as “standing with reluctant feet 
where the brook and river meet, womanhood and childhood 
fleet,” need something more than a specialist possessed 
of broad, general knowledge, academic, professional 
knowledge, special knowledge of the subject to be taught, 
and even skill in imparting. 

I have known many teachers with all these character- 
istics who were very poor teachers for the high school 
simply because they had never been trained to cast a 
sympathetic eye over the boys and girls placed under 
their care or to exercise heart power. These young peo- 
ple need a teacher friend who uses heart as well as head. 
I have known teachers really sympathetic in nature who 
held aloof from their pupils, treated them if not with 
harshness at least with rigid severity, and confined their 


‘ labors, to the teaching of their subjects, altho they had 


abundance of heart power to pour out in service of the 
heathen and even in Sunday-school, simply because it 
had never occurred to them that it was a part of their 
duty to use this power for the boys and girls in the high 
school. Hence, intending secondary teachers should be 
trained to a sympathetic touch, whose use often makes 
all the difference between life and death to the young 
people in the school. 

Second. Secondary teachers need to be trained to 
skill in managing classes of students. This really grows 
out of the former proposition, tho I have in mind more par- 
ticularly the dealing with these classes in the aggregate, 
applying the personal acquaintance and sympathy to the 
class-room management. This comes not merely from 
professional knowledge nor from any specific knowledge ; 
it is simply a broader use of sense and can only come 
thru practice. <A professional training school for secon- 
dary teachers without a school for observation and prac- 
tice similar to those provided for primary teachers in the 
ordinary nermal school is at most an embryo and a hope. 
The first few years of employment practically settle the 
professional future of the young teacher, and to furnish 
him with experience gained under wise guidance and su- 
pervision is to give him an enormous advantage. Hence, 
the second need is actual experience in class manage- 
ment gained under supervision. 

Third. Professional training should include much 
which at the first blush seems unnecessary. It should 
place great emphasis upon the whole scope of the field 
of education and in particular upon the curriculum, 
ideals, and methods of primary schools. One of the 
greatest difficulties which the student passing from de- 
partment to department or from institution to institution 
has to meet is the change of standard. The most com- 
mon complaint among teachers is that the pupils who 
come to them are not properly prepared. The grammar 
school teacher complains that the primary teacher has 
failed adequately to train the pupils; the high school 
teachers complain that the grammar schools have failed 
properly to fit their students for the high school; the 
college teacher claims that the secondary schools are at 
fault. All along the line this complaint is continuous 
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and continual, and most of it is rank nonsense. It is 
simply due to the ignorance of the teacher of the higher 
grade as to the conditions prevailing in the lower, and of 
what he ought to expect. A change of educational en- 
vironment means some temporary loss in all cases. The 
student is embarrassed by his surroundings, awed by the 
feeling that he belongs to a higher institution, and it 
takes a little time for him to become accustomed to the 
new environment so that he can do his best. 

I am often surprised at the work presented to me by 
high school teachers and received by them from pupils 
whose work in the grammar schools was thoroly good. 
This poor work is due partly to the failure of the teachers 


‘ to understard the children and hold them up to their 


best, and partly to this inevitable loss thru change in en- 
vironment. Now, our secondary teachers commonly set 
up standards of their own which are seldom standards of 
power but more commonly standards of knowledge, and 
the class who come to them always fall short of this 
standard, in their judgment, because the tests applied at 
first do not produce satisfactory results. After a little 
while the pupils begin to improve and to show the power 
that they really have ; when the secondary teacher comes 
forward and says, “See this great Babylon which I have 
built. I took these pupils, knowing nothing, from the 
grammar schools and now see what they can do.” Mean- 
while a considerable number, frequently of the very best 
students, have been discouraged and frozen out and have 
left school. The great loss in numbers during the first 
year of the high school continually reflects upon the 
sense of the high school teachers. Training schools 
could do more to remedy this if they were to acquaint 
the intending secondary teachers with the real aims of 
elementary work and impress them with the fact that 
ability rather than such special knowledge as the second- 
ary teacher can test by an examination is the aim of the 
primary school and should be also the aim of the second- 
ary school. 

This knowledge, moreover, should not be merely theo- 
retical. The intending secondary teachers should observe 
and practice in elementary schools in order to know the 
work that boys and girls do and the kind of people that 
they are. Further, they should have a view of the whole 
scope of education in order that their own aims may be 
right. If they are connected with the public schools, 
they should have a clear view of the economy of the 
public school field, of what training citizens means, and 
of the rather insignificant place in the whole training of 
life the particular specialty which they represent holds. 

This leads to the fourth point. The training offered 
intending secondary teachers should make clear to them 
their place in the economy of education. This needs to 
be made particularly clear as our high school teachers 
more and more become specialists. A danger besetting 
the specialist asa teacher is in fact that the whole 
world revolves about his specialty. If heis a specialist in 
bugs, a bug becomes the center of the universe, and no 
human life iscomplete without a knowledge of bugs. In 
university fields such exaggeration by the specialists of 
their own line of work may not only be excusable, it may 
be useful, because their business is to train specialists ; 
but in college work and especially in the secondary work, 
it is not only absurd but dangerous. 

The specialist in the secondary school must be first of 
all a teacher and a teacher of children and youth, then he 
may be as thoro a specialist as he can. If he understands 
the whole scope of education, if he knows what children 
have been receiving before they come to him, what they 
are to receive afterward, and is thus thru his breadth 
of mind and his sense able to co-operate for the good of 
the child with the other teachers, he may be as ardent a 
specialist as he pleases and do no harm ; but if he insists 
that his department is the one to receive all the time and 
attention, andif because of any unusual advantage, owing 
to personal vigor or standing in the school, he uses every 
opportunity to force more work out of the students for 
his department and to his glorification, then he is not a 
good teacher,no matter how well he may understand the 
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subject or how broad his general knowledge may be. 


Beware of the high school professor, striving to substi- 7 


tute the teaching of things for the training of youth. 
There is no more dignified title than that of teacher, and 
this should be impressed upon the intending secondary 
teacher in the training school. He should understand 
that he is not to occupy a professor’s chair or to sit be- 
hind a desk and emit floods of knowledge concerning his 
specialty upon classes, but that he is to train children and 
youth for life and to co-operate with other teachers in so 


doing. As Mr. Russell pointed out in his paper, the 4 


high school is the product of forces from below and above, 
but the secondary teacher (or rather professor) has come 
from above.. His whole notion of teaching is derived 
usually from a bad model which he observed in college, 
and he seeks to transfer that to his own field. He even 
in many cases, save the mark, becomes a lecturer, the 
very poorest of all types of possible teaching. Instead 
of arousing young people to activity, he would pour into 
them his own superior knowledge. Let then the training 
school see to it that the young teacher who comes out is 
modest, is impressed with the importance of his work as a 
teacher, realizes that he is co-operating with all the other 
forces which are educating the child, that he is even to 
be willing to sacrifice his specialty to the child’s general 
good, that heis not a professor and never should want to 
be, that he should be the sympathetic friend and guide of 
children ; and they will do us a greater service than even 
that indicated in Mr. Russell’s able paper. 

To recapitulate then, training schools should put spe- 
cial stress upon the knowledge of the psychology of ado- 
lescence and upon the application of that knowledge to 
individual cases. This should be done thru observation 
and practice under supervision. They should seek thru 
the same means to impart that skill in managing classes 
effectively which we expect from the elementary teachers. 
They should give knowledge of the scope of education, 
particularly of the work of the elementary schools, in 
order that the secondary teacher may measure by correct 
standards the young people coming to him; and fourth, 
they should impress upon the intending secondary 
teacher a sense of his place in the economy of the school 
system. and should send him out with enthusiasm and 
sympathy that he may be a guide and helper of youth and 
not merely a teacher of subjects. 


SF 
Higher Education and The State.* 


By Pres. JosePH SwAIN, of Indiana University. 


The first university of the world was the museum of 
Alexandria, supported from the public treasury under the 
Ptolemies. State support of higher education became the 
policy of the Roman empire. It was recognized that if 
the state would have leaders it must have trained men. 
In the middle ages there was perhaps no greater man than 
Charlemagne. His proudest distinction was his patron- 
age of all the forms of higher education. 

France maintains fifteen state universities at an annual 
expense to the government of about fifteen million francs. 
Education in Sweden is chiefly an affair of the state. The 
universities of Upsale and Lund are both state institu- 
tions. No better illustration of the advantages of higher 
education to the state need be given than the wonderful 
advances the German empire has made in the pre- 
sent century, and these advances are conceded to be 
due to the establishment and support by the state of her 
public education. This was shown in a marked way in 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. To those systems of 
general training, of which higher education by the state 
is a part, is due the success of Germany in this war. 
Germany’s,rapid advance to commercial rivalry with Eng- 
land is due in large part to the absorption of university 
men into the trades. 

Oxford and Cambridge have received large contribu- 
tions from royal favors. The University of Rdinburgh 
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has received large support from the British government. 
Private wealth did early what the state might have done 
later. The existence of colonial state universities is 
ample evidence that English spirit favors higher educa- 
tion by the state. To the early American colonists 
learning was a trust which had been carried across the 
sea to be fostered and handed down to posterity, and was 
sacred alike to the church and to the society of the new 
community. Like Harvard in Massachusetts, Yale college 
in Connecticut received constant support from the legis- 
lature of the colony in which it was situated. The ap- 
propriations took the form of land grants, taxes, bills of 
credit, and the like. At the end of the last century the 
first president Dwight declared that the state of Connec- 
ticut had been the chief benefactor of Yale college. In 
the early colonial education the church and the state were 
closely allied. The dominant spirit was benevolence. 
The whole emphasis was upon moral elevation and the 
support of religion. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence there was a movement in favor of universities, 
‘created, controlled, and supported” by the state. 
There was a demand for political education—“an educa- 
tion of the individual as a sovereign citizen.” 

Nearly every state constitution has a section relating 
. to the encouragement of higher education. Several 


constitutions have provisions recognizing certain schools 
as state universities, while twenty-four states have es- 
tablished state universities by state laws. 

That the state should provide higher education was a 
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doctrine of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, 
Monroe, and later Edward Everett and all American 
statesmen of the first order, and such weighty authority 
has done much to promote public higher education. The 
belief of Jefferson that the university is as much a public 
trust as the primary schools, is one that is receiving 
practical acceptance in the development of the state in- 

stitutions in the West and Northwest. 

From an educational point of view the ordinance of 
1787 was one of the most important documents that was 
ever penned. This ordinance declares that “religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and happiness of mankind, schools as the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” A few days 
after the adoption of the ordinance of 1787 Congress it- 
self placed its own interpretation upon it, by making an 
appropriation for education in the territory of Ohio. 

Jefferson saw very clearly the necessity for public 
higher education in the United States. He had observed 
that never in the history of the world had higher educa- 
tion been successful, except when it had been established, 
and, at least in its childhood and youth been encouraged 
and supported by all the forces in the state. 

Before 1821 it was estimated that more than six million 
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acres of land hadkbeen appropriated to the purpose of 
higher education. : 

It thus appears that the policy of state support of 
higher education has been the accepted policy for centu- 
ries in Europe, that it had an independent growth in 
America, was established as a colonial policy, was adopted 
by Congress, and has become the national policy of the 
United States. 

Se 


Function of the Land Grant College.* 


By PRESIDENT W. M. BEARDSHEAR, of the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


The scope of study prescribed by national law for the 
land grant college in America is “without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and including mili- 
tary tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and mechanic arts. * * * in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” The function therefore of the land grant 
college is primarily to° afford a liberal and practical ed- 
ucation to the industrial classes. 

All forms of education are evolutional, and begin 
chiefly with the material side of questions. The advan- 
tages of secondary education have been denied many of 
the youth of the industrial classes and a connecting link 
must still be made from the shop and the farm with the 
more advanced courses in the land grant college. This 
necessitates for the present short courses of study for a 
two-fold purpose,—one to give practical training to 
those who wish to return immediately to some industry ; 
the other to furnish a training preparatory for entrance 
to advanced instruction. 

A prominent form of utility in industrial education in 
the land grant college arises from the experiment station, 
which is designated in the national law as “a department 
of the college.” The function of the experiment station 
is to determine scientifically the many problems that will 
enable the farmer to make ten acres of land do what one 
hundred acres used to do, to make twenty-cent butter of 
the same materials as former twelve-cent$butter. It de- 
velops the possibilities of a better soil, a richer plant, a 
fuller harvest, and a fatter pocketbook, teaches the 
breeding of better animals and more profitable markets. 
It harmonizes the points of the plow and the pen. It 
enriches scientific agriculture by the improvement of 
plant, animal, fruit, and cereal already cultivated and 
promotes this calling by the introduction of new varie- 
ties. This experimentation is augmented by other de- 
partments of the college independent of the experiment 
station, in the testing of clays and minerals, in disclos- 
ing the relative merits of building materials, elaborating 
all forms of scientific engineering. The limitations of 
research and experimentation in the mechanic arts are 
as far-reaching as the application of mechanical princi- 
ples to the material, industrial, and estheticevolution and 
civilization of the earth. But out of this material and 
utilitarian side of education in the land grant colleges 
are developed advanced courses of instruction in agricul- 
ture, technology, and science that afford a culture of pro- 
foundest accuracy and catholic scholarship. 

Just as the courses of the so-called liberal curricula 
went thru similar evolutions of years and centuries of 
experienee in human affairs, so now out of the natural 
affairs of the earth and the universe are establishing 
standards of education kindred and co-ordinate. The 
soundest professional man must be more than a lawyer, 
a clergyman, a physician, or a pedagog. This rule 
holds good in large measure with a mechanic, an agricul- 
turist, and an industrialist. In the land grant college a 
certain amount of purely technical studies should be re- 
quired. In addition to these a range of elective studies 
are given from which the student is required to fill out 
enough hours for a complete course. 
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The theory is that a young agriculturist or industrial- 
ist must aspire to a liberal education that will make him 
the peer of any educated or professional man in any 
calling of life. As in agriculture the first tendency is to 
misinterpret what is practical, so in the engineering and 
technical studies the idea of getting into a trade quick 
or at work immediately is big with the beginner, but as 
he advances in his work he sees the necessity of greater 
maturity ; that it is not he who enters his profession 
first that succeeds best, but that he who enters best pre- 
pared, everything being equal, comes out first in the end. 

The leading purpose of the land grant college should 
be the same as John Scott Russell claimed for England, 
that “the aim of our national life should be to do the 
work of the world better, more ably, more honestly, 
more skilfully and less wastefully than the skilled men 
of other countries.” In the educational values of the 
various branches of leafning agriculture and technolog- 
ical education is coming to fresh prominence. 

In education I have been waiting to hear that in addi- 
tion to the invention of the litere divine or divinities, 
litere humanitories or the humanites we would have the 
ktere nature or nativities. The humanities of the old 
liberal education have grown to mostly enclose the divin- 
ities. These divinities and humanities have made up the 
whole solar system of education which we never want to 
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be less. But disturbances have indicated that Neptune 
still remained undiscovered. These nativities are the 
Neptunes, and the term disturbances as employed with 
the ignorance of man becomes in the knowledge of man 
the phenomena of an orderly universe, or better, the di- 
vinities, the humanities, and the nativities are interlined 
stars so situated to the eye and the understanding of 
man that they pass their light by each other in a com- 
bined stream of the eternal pole star of truth. Each 
may be the sun and the center of a great solar system, 
but all converge for the culture of a complete race of 
man. So that a chief function of the land grant college 
in American education is a marshaling of the nativities 
in equal rank with the humanities and the divinities in 
human culture. 

Regarding the educational values of the trinities—the 
humanities bring to man the art, the skill, intellectuality, 
and beauty of Grecian culture, a knowledge of law and 
government from the Roman, and the revelation of Ged 
thru human inventions. The nativities bring to the stu- 
dent at first hand the surpassing art and learning of mat- 
ter, the plant, and the animal. They disclose the princi- 
ples of matter, the exquisite laws of the plantand animal 
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organism in technological and agricultural education 
A student takes the teleology of nature and adapts great 
systems of science, art, and philosophy to these. The 
discipline of exact measurement by the vernier, the ap- 
plication of the screw in measurements, with its various 
modifications like the micrometer screw and its associa- 
tions with that of the revolving mirror and other recent 
inventions, made distinct epochs in the progress of 
thought, and brought the units of light, heat, electricity, 
and the subtile forces of nature within the exactitudes 
of mathematical science and to the wonderment of primal 
philosophy. 

An engineer or a student of the sciences underlying all 
industrial training must employ deduction and induction 
with a critical judgment of truest accuracy. He must 
be not only a skilful practictioner but an originator. 
In fact this bringsan educational value second to that 
of no other form of mental ingenuity and exercise. 
Take in addition to this the purposes that use the laws 
of heredity, variety, and selection in plants and animals 
to secure perfection. Observe the design had in mind 
to the navigation of streams and oceans, the eonstruc- 
tion of bridges, and the inventions of the numberless in- 
struments that make for industry and civilization. 
These all make for the overcoming of the hindrances of 
the material world, for the permanent good of humanity, 
the rapid evolution of man, and the perfection of the globe. 


EP 
English in the Grades.* 


By Mrs. SARA D. JENKINS, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The English of the people is dependent upon the Eng- 
lish of the grades, which, in turn, depends upon teachers 
whose ideal of instruction in the subject is “to furnish a 
tool useful in subsequent educatien.” 

For generations, the tool conception of English has 
prevailed, and to its use there has been trained a sorry 
set of mechanics. It is a lamentable fact that the 
majority of American citizens born in this country and 
trained in the public. schools cannot speak their own 
language correctly, few speak it fluently and accurately, 
very few with ease and eleganee. All other subjects are 
protected because specialties are still further guarded 
by skilled supervision, but the mother tongue, exposed 
to foes without and within, deflected, degraded, corroded 
by every atmosphere, is left defenceless, without standard 
or leader. The result is that the ability to write fault- 
less English is regarded as a gift of God; and the abil- 
ity to speak it rightly is a lost art. 

Low aim, false standards, and mistaken purpose have 
done their work. By present methods, in the hands of 
half-educated, untrained teachers, valuable time is wasted, 
wrong forms of expression become confirmed, and there 
is destroyed the true feeling for literature that comes 
only from early association with great authors in prose 
and verse. 

Mastery of the English language is an unequaled ac- 
complishment whose foundation must be laid in the 
cradle, and whose superstructure must bé reared by teach- 
ers of culture. If the people are to be trained to speak 
accurately, to write creditably, and to read with. profit 
and delight, it must be by drinking, not from broken cis- 
terns, but from wells of Engtish undefiled, and this dur- 
ing the first five, or at most six years of school life. The 
chfid whose habits of speech are not formed, andin whom 
literary tendencies are not awakened before the high 
school age, is at a disadvantage for life. The days of 
English in the high school are few and eviL—made evil 
by wrong aim in the eight sub-academic years. 

In English, as in no other subject, it is true that what- 
ever of method, of intelligence, of insightlies in the man 
will lie written in his work. 

“To kindle in a human clod 
Thoughts of destiny and God,” 
the teacher of the grades from lowest to highest must 


*Abstract of paper before the Department of Elementary 
Instruction, N. E. A. 
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see the wealth and know the worth of the English 
tongue. 

Orpheus, seeking the soul he loved, feared neither 
death nor Hades. No dread form, no degrading sound, 
could lure him from singing to the gods. Then let no 
deluding device, no misleading method, draw us from the 
delightful task of leading little ones to sit at the feet of 
masters, to love real literature, to absorb poetic form and 
spiritual truth, until they rise to nobler stature, and feel 
stir within them purer Kfe. 


GS 


Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations.* 
By HARRIET NIEL, Washington, D. C. 


Those who are familiar with Froebel’s “Education by 
Development” will agree that his claim for the gifts and 
occupations is no humble one. They are “to satisfy,” 
he says “not only the needs of childhood, but of youth, 
of educator, and pupil.” Their aim is “human cultiva- 
tion,” both as individual and as social whole—“as mem- 
ber of a family, of a nation, of humanity.” They are to 
lead to “ self-discovery, to self-development, and to satisfy 
the requirements of the present stage of human devel- 
opment.” Thisinvolves a mastery of external nature, the 
laws of which must become progressively clegr. 

Nature, we know, is not static, a congeries of forms 
and colors and magnitudes, but back of its manifestations 
a persistent energy is working, producing all phenomena. 

The truth about Froebel’s gifts, as interpreters of na- 
ture, is not alone that as types they stand for particular 
things, or classes of things, but that they furthermore in- 
timate thru their succession nature’s ascending manifest- 
ations. We have not understood what Froebel means by 





Supt. Addison B. Poland, of Passaic, N. J., 
who declined to accept the superintendency of the Cleveland 
Schools. 
a simple and a complex unity as related to the same ob- 
ject. We have conceived the simple unity to be epite- 
mized in the first gift, the complex unity in the sixty, or 
some other advanced gift. 

As, however, the sphere is, by a paradox of its nature, 
either the simplest or one of the most complex forms we 
know, we fail to seize the whole range of its suggestions 
if we think of it only as the most simple. The complex 
nature of the sphere and the possible development of the 
other polyhedrons from it, are worked out very completely 
by Froebel in his extended second gift. He produces the 
cube by externalizing the sphere’s own center, in other 
words, shows the sphere to contain potentially its own 
opposite. 

The cubé’thus produced, being revolved on one of its 
three axes, reveals the shadewy form of its antecedent, 
the spherical, and also supplies by the different velocities 
at whtch it moves, many shadowy forms intermediate 
between these extremes. The child can behold the merg- 
ing of one form into another and the final restoration 
of the original cube, when the motion ceases. Such exer- 





*Abstract of paper before the Departmentof Kindergarten 
Education, N. E. A. 
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cises call upon him “to make a distinction between the 
thing or being and its appearance, and thus to protect 
himself from delusion.” The child is thus not interested 
in form alone, but in the merging of forms, in the process 
of formation. 

But the aspect of the gifts as offering means for the 
illustration of nature’s evolution, is not the only one in 
Froebel’s plan. He declares distinctly the goal of his 
instrumentalities to be “self-discovery, insight, freedom.” 
fm give men themselves was the deepest wish of his 

eart. 

There is no possession to which the child has so in- 
alienable a right as to self-possession. There is no pos- 
session to which the adult would consent to receive so 
poor a title as most of us hold to our own self-possession. 

Can the 20th century teacher, in a country committed 
to individual free will and self-government have a higher 
incentive of inspiration than to contribute her mite to 
Froebel’s “effort to give men themselves” ? 


Sr 


Southern Schools for the Deaf.” 
By J. R. Dosyns. 


These schools opened originally with a total attend- 
ance of ninety, an average of seven. They enrolled last 
year two thousand six hundred twenty-three. They be- 
gan with one teacher in each school. To carry on the 
work last year required two hundred forty-four instruct- 
ors. Their aggregate original annual appropriations for 
support was $84,000. They expended for the same 
purpose during the last fiscal period $431,004. The 
original value of their buildings and grounds was $48,144. 
The present value is $1,977,500. They were opened in 
various kinds of buildings. Some were rented, some in 
family dwellings. Georgia and Texas inaugurated their 
work in log cabins whieh belonged to them. The build- 
iags-of the former are now worth $85,000; the latter 
$300,000. From the mean, uncomfortable and inade- 
quate quarters in which they were started all, except two, 
have grown into imposing, comfortable and ample brick 
and stone buildings. From the humble suppliants at the 
feet of legislatures begging for recognition and pleading 
for support they have grown to that stature which com- 
mands recognition and demands support. 

From small classes formed to cultivate the power to 
express thought in the sign and written languages they 
have developed into great schools for the upbuilding of 
the physical, intellectual, and moral manhood of the deaf. 
The best illustration of their development is found in the 
number and character of the various branches of instruc- 
tion in the education of the deaf, most of which are 
taught in the Southern schools. Those of the handi- 
work are as follows, viz., baking, barbering, basket-making, 
blacksmithing, boekbinding, brickkaying, broom-making, 
cabinet-making, calcimining, carpentry, chalk-engraving, 
cementing, chair-making, cooking, coopery, dress-making, 
embroidery, engineering, fancy work, farming, floricul- 
ture, gardening, glazing, harness repairing, housework, 
horticulture, ironing, knitting, manual training, mattress- 
making, millinery, painting, paper hanging, plastering, 
plate engraving, photography, printing, sewing, shoe- 
making, sloyd, stone-laying, tailoring, typewriting, Vene. 
tian iron womk, weaving, wood-carving, wood-turning, 
wood-working, and the use of tools. 

The intellectual and esthetic natures of the pupils are 
provided for by their instruction in reading, history, 
mathematics, science, philosophy, literature, govern- 
mental science, speech and speech reading, art, painting, 
decorating, engraving, and modeling. 

The high moral characters of officers and teachers 
employed in these schools and the systengatic instruction 
given show the present condition along the spiritual line. 
The useful, intellectual, and moral qualities of the gradu- 
ates of these schools afford a general proof of the broad- 
est development. 


* Abstract of paper before the Dept. of Schools for the Deaf, 
Blind, and Feebleminded, N. E. A. 
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Stir in Superintendencies Continues. 


From the day the office of school superintendent was 
first created to this, there has never been such an upheaval 
in high places. The District of Columbia has carried 
out the plans THE ScHOOL JOURNAL predicted it would. 
Supt. Powell is out and the popular Supervising Prin- 
cipal Alexander T. Stewart has taken his place, and Mrs. 
Ida G. Myers and Mr. W. S. Montgomery succeed 
Messrs. B. W. Murch and G. F. T. Cook. 

Cleveland is fast losing the prestige it has enjoyed as 
a city taking an enlightened view of the administration 
of its educational affairs. The disgraceful proceedings 
of School Director Bell ought to have been promptly re- 
sented by the people. The fierceness with which the 
street-car boycott was conducted—tho far from being a 
righteous thing—showed at least what a popular demon- 
stration can accomplish. Yet Director Bell seems to be 
able to hold his own in his high-handed attacks upon the 
integrity of the school system. One daily paper, The 
Press, attempts even to defend the school director, and 
to argue that Supt. Jones ought to have had sense 
enough to go when he found that he could not work in 
harmony with Mr. Bell. However, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
believes that a change will soon take place, and that 
Mr. Tom Bell will be ousted long before Supt. Jones’ 
term of office expires, unless Mr: Jones withdraws from 
his own choice. All honor to Dr. Addison B. Poland for 
his prompt refusal to accept Mr. Jones’ place. Dr. 
Poland ought to have a more important post than he 
now occupies ; he is too valuable an executive officer to 
be confined to a small city. Superviser H. C. Muckley 
also deserves the thanks of the teaching profession for 
his manly stand in refusing the superintendency of 
Akron, altho offering a better salary and more favorable 
conditions than Cleveland, on the ground, thus explained 
in his letter to the Akron board : 

The unfortunate happenings of the past week, in which an 
attempt was made to remove from office our own superintend- 
ent of schools, Mr. L. H. Jones, for grossly insufficient reasons, 
make it next to impossible for me to do what would even in the 
slightest way seem to indicate that I had lost faith in the 
stability of our present form of school management, or have 
swerved 2 hair’s breadth in my loyalty to the man who to-day 
represents the interests of every believer in a clean and fear- 
less administration of school affairs. 

Boston makes even a worse showing than Cleveland. 
Mr. Anderson, a prominent member of the local school 
committee, who opposed the election of Mr. Seaver some 
two or three years ago, stands by him at present, and 
says that the real reason the Allen-Campbell clique do not 
want Supt. Seaver is that he will not lie. How the mighty 
have fallen. The Boston school board in control of a gang 
of political looters who would like to use the school system 
for partisan and sectarian ends! Even the street clean- 
ing department is run in a more liberal and enlightened 
spirit. Every friend of the schools will stand by Mr. 
Seaver in his present fight for re-election. He has been 


honest and courageous in the appointment of teachers 
and principals. And that is why he is to be punished. 
It is hardly credible that even a ward heeler should be so 
ignorant of the folly of attempting any public act on so 
flagrantly unrighteous a basis. 

Mr. Seaver will of course be re-elected finally, so will 
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Sarah Louise Arnold and George H. Martin. Just to 
think of it! There is no woman in America better fitted 
for a school supervisorship than Miss Arnold, and Mr. 
Martin ranks among the ablest school men of the United 
States and certainly has no superior in New England. 
Every 
clergyman in Boston should refer to this outrage. Here 
a question of righteousness isinvolved. Savethe schools. 

The problem Rochester has on hand is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. There an enlightened board of education is 
trying to remove a superintendent whose chief qualifica- 
tion for the office is that he was elected to it in 1891 and 
draws a salary of $3,500 a year. His office was declared 
vacant on July 15, but he is not going to give up without 
a fight, the outcome of which is very doubtful. Mr. 
Noyes is a lawyer by profession, and thru his brother 
commands a certain amount of political influence which 
may keep him in office. 

But there are many things to be thankful for. 

Mr. Van Sickle has been cordially received in Balti- 
more and will have no difficulty in establishing himself 
in his new field of work. Mr. Wise, his predecessor, has 
been made assistant superintendent. 

Brookline’s educational prosperity will continue to in- 
crease under the competent direction of Mr. Aldrich, 
and Newton will have a chance to learn of its neighbor 
what a good thing it is to have an efficient superintend- 
ent, and how to know and how to keep such when one 
has him. 

Elizabeth, N. J., has shown her appreciation of Super- 
intendent Shearer’s work by re-electing him on an in- 
creased salary and extending his term of office from one 
to seven years. 

Miss Grace C. Strachan has been made a member of 
the Brooklyn borough board of superintendents, at a sal- 
ary of $4,500. 

West Superior has chosen Superintendent B. B. Jack- 
son, of Hudson, Wis., to succeed Mr. W. H. Elson, at a 
salary of $2,000. Grand Rapids is proud of its capture 
of Mr. Elson and is expecting great things from the 
future. 

Superintendent Cooley has taken hold of the Chicago 
schools in an admirable way. 

The unanimous and enthusiastic endorsement tendered 
to Miss Sarah C. Brooks by the St. Paul school board is 
also cause for general rejoicing. She is one of the great 
trio of American primary supervisors, Miss Cropsey, of 
Indianapolis, and Miss Arnold being the other two. 


a 


Editorial reviews of the great teachers’ meetings at 
Charleston and Halifax will have to be deferred to a 
later number. The N. E. A. convention was a sad dis- 
appointment to those who piloted it to the Palmetto 
state. While the railroads estimate the attendance at 
about 3,000, there were probably no more than 1,200 
teachers present. Those who were compelled to live in 
hotels are particularly emphatic in their opinions con- 
cerning the location of the convention. However, those 
who were fortunate enough to be entertained in private 
houses, speak in highest terms of the beautiful spirit of 
hospitality prevailing in Charleston. The weather was 
very hot, but sea breezes kept the visitors fairly comfort- 
able. The expected large Southern representation failed 
to materialize, and the program, especially in the depart- 
ment meetings, seemed to have more misses than hits, so 
that letters of regrets from announced speakers formed 
quite a feature. It isto be regretted! that Charleston 
was made to suffer for the blunder of the thoughtless 
people who cheerfully cast their votes for South Caro- 
lina, many of them knowing well that the promise of a 
large attendance could never be redeemed. 

Meanwhile the American Institute of Instruction held 
its seventieth annual session under the most pleasant 
auspices. The weather was delightfully cool and perfect 
in every way. The city of Halifax entertained the visit- 
ors royally, and the program was well-selected, judiciously 
arranged, and meaty. 
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The discovery of rascality in the American administra- 
tion of Cuban affairs ought to give an opportunity in 
every high school and college to condemn robbery by 
office helders. In 1876 Lowell wrote in “Tempora Mu- 
tantur:” 

“Since office means a kind of patent drill 
To force an entrance to the Nation’s till, 
The public servant who has stolen or lied 

If called on may resign with honest pride. 
Whitewashed he quits the politician’s strife, 
At ease in mind with pockets filled for life.” 

He wrote in a letter that he found people joking about 
fraud speculations as tho they were not wicked ; that his 
criticism (in the above lines) had evidently hit the mark, 
for many attacks had been made on him. “What fills 
me with doubt and dismay is the degradation of the moral 
tone.” As it was in 1876 so it is 1900; forget not thi s, 
ye who are teachers of more than grammar. 








Tsu Tsi, the present dowager empress of China, was 
sold when a girl of eight years. In 1848 the Emperor, 
Hsieu Fung, invited all Manchu maidens between fifteen 
and eighteen to present themselves, as he wished to se- 
lect the most beautiful, and Tsu Tsi was chosen. She 
became empress and soon gfter the birth of a child the 
emperor died (1860); the little infant was proclaimed 
emperor. Tsu Tsi, the regent, a real ruler. In 1872, 
the emperor assumed control, but he became mysteri- 
ously ill, so the. empress dowager assumed control ; in 
1875 he died; his wife soon followed. Then Kwang 
Su, a child of three years, was chosen emperor. Tsu Tsi 
was made regent again. Kwang became interested in 
reforms when he grew up; and he became ill and she re- 
sumed control and has control at the present time. 


Four countries have established schools at Athens ; 
this year the United States has 13 pupils in hers ; to its 
support 23 colleges contribute ; of this Prof. R. B. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth college, has been the director. 
The students have been examining Corinth with great 
success. The ancient Agora has been found; also a 
fine head of Ariadne; also an ancient Greek fountain 
where the water flowed thru two bronze lions’ heads. 


Theodore Roosevelt, a native of New York city, was 
born October 27, 1855, graduated at Harvard in 1880, 
visited the “Wild West” and wrote for the magazines, 
traveled in Europe, studied law, and was elected to the 
New York legislature four successive terms. He there 
achieved reputation as a civil service reformer and was 
in 1886 the Republican nominee for mayor of New 
York, but was defeated by Hewitt. He was appointed 
president of the National Civil Service Commission by 
President Cleveland, but in 1895 beeame president of 
the police board of New York on a reform platform, fol- 
lowing the Lexow investigation. - In 1897 he was called 

' to be assistant secretary of the navy by President McKin- 
ley and organizer of the Rough Riders in the war with 
Spain. His gallant course led to his election to the gov- 
ernorship of New York. The Republican convention 
of 1900 placed him: in nomination for the vice-presi- 
dency. 


We note that Oread Institute of Domestic Science, of 
Springfield, Mass., offers fifty-five scholarships, one from 
each state and territory ; they must have taken a high 
school course ; they will study cookery, laundry, sewing, 
sanitation, food chemistry, marketing, house economics, 
physical culture, physics, chemistry, feeding of children, 
bacteriology, emergencies, physiology, elocution, psychol- 
ogy, and pedagogy. Board, tuition, and lodging are 
entirely free to those selected. 

This should lead to quite a correspondence and we 
think will prove a good way to advertise Oread Institute. 
Let them offer a year’s tuition and board free in the regu- 
lar department and see what will come of it. 
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A college professor being shown an educational jour- 
nal looked at it with interest and remarked, “I did not 
know there was so much activity in education.” Does 
the college president or professor take an interest in edu- 
cation ? It would seem that he ought. Gov. Roosevelt 
asserts that the reason we have such bad politics is be- 
cause the educational classes take no interest in politics. 
That numerous men occupying the position of professors, 
superintendents, and principals, take no interest in edu- 
cation beyond the treadmill in which they grind daily is 
unfortunately true. Prof. Hanus, of Harvard, speaks of 
the value hesets on an educational journal : Supt. Brooks, 
of Philadelphia, says he derives “valuable practical sug- 
gestions from every number.” And there are over ten 
righteous men of this kind. 


Dr. W. P. Roberts, of the Dunham medical college, 
Chicago, now sixty years old, says he was forty years ago 
a hopeless consumptive and that he was cured by living 
in the open air. He believed that most cases could be 
cured by living in the open air in places like New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado. This does not mean that other pla- 
ces would not answer. The woods of Maine, the Adiron- 
dacks, much of the Catskill region, western North Caro- 
lina, Florida, are equally valuable. The great thing is to 
breathe fresh air night and day. A courageous woman 
went to Florida and pitched a tent in the yard of a house 
and lived in three groves; discarded corsets ; rowed 
daily on the bay ; had pupils in the boat—and got well. 


We cannot approve of the conduct of the graduates of 
the western high school of Baltimore at their commence- 
ment exercises on June 22. They undertook to sing aclass 
song, tho this had been forbidden by the faculty, the 
music and words being below the dignity of the occasion. 
President Kerr interfered with the assistance of Miss 
Hortman and Prof. Wehage, and then the graduates 
shrieked out what they called a “class yell.” Of course 
there were people to applaud. We say that the first 
element in real education is submission to rightful au- 
thority. Hence all of those graduates who contemned 
the orders of the faculty are not educated ; they were 
puffed up by self-conceit and advertised their ingratitude 
to their teachers. 


The American Institute of Homeopathy met in Wash- 
ington, June 23, and dedicated a monument to Hahne- 
man, the founder of this system of medicine. Note is 
made of this because the institute determined to obtain 
legislation so that a graduate of a medical school in one 
state would be recognized in every other state. The neg- 
lect to act persistently in this direction by the National 
Educational Association is a serious fault; it should be 
one of its main objects. 


It is worth noting that Li Hung Chang, the Chinese 
statesman, has sent his three grandsons (Tao, Tao Sung, 
and Tao Tuk Sung) to this country to be educated. 
They entered Vanderbilt university, Nashville, Tenn., in 
January last and will remain four or five years. They 
have adopted the American custom of wearing the hair ; 
they like the country and its institutions as far as they 
know them and exhibit readiness to learn, especially to 
commit to memory. ~ 


We use the word “Boxers” but we might also use the 
term “ Fist-fighters,” One Chinese title used is I Ho 
Juan; these mean faith, righteousness, and two fists. 
This sect originated in Shang Juan province,—the Ger- 
man part; here the villagers were allowed to carry arms 
to put down robbers; then organization followed and mal- 
contents joined them. The first outrages committed were 
on Catholic Christians, next on Protestants. Ovtober 11, 
1899, a proclamation was issued saying, “The fist of 
patriotism and peace will elevate the Manchu dynasty 
and extinguish all foreigners.” There is a growing op- 
position to missionaries, caused, Lord Salisbury says, by 
their leaning on physical power to enable them to intro- 
duce Christianity. 
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Porto Rico’s Records Burnt. 


On July 1 a fire destroyed all the property of the de- 
partment uf education of Porto Rico and also all the ap- 
plications on file for positions in the schools of the island. 
The acting commissioner of education, Geo. G. Groff, re- 
quests publishers and dealers in school supplies to send 
in samples of such books and materials as they think will 
be of value in the island. Teachers are also requested to 
make new applications. A few teachers with a fluent 
command of the Spanish language are desired. 


Lafayette’s Statue Unveiled. 


The statue of Gen. the Marquis de Lafayette, the gift 
of the American school children to France, was presented 
to the French nation on July 4, by Ferdinand W. Peck, 
president of the Lafayette Memorial Commission, and was 
accepted by President Loubet on behalf of France. The 
ceremony was witnessed by a brilliant assemblage of 
French and Americans, including U. S. Ambassador 
Porter. 

The monument was unveiled by two boys representing 
the school children of France and America—Gustave 
Hennocque, great grandson of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and Paul Thompson, son of the projector of the monu- 
ment. As the flag dropped and the’ heroic statue of La- 
fayette offering his sword to the American cause was 
unfolded to view, a scene of great enthusiasm occurred. 
The whole assemblage arose and cheered and waved their 
flags, while Sousa’s band played a new and specially com- 
posed march—“ Hail to the Spirit of Liberty.” 


Bright Prospects for Porto Rico. 


Charles H. Allen, civil governor of Porto Rico, who 
arrived in New York lately from San Juan, is very enthu- 
siastic in regard to the prospects of the island. Its re- 
sources, he says, are wonderful. Business is increasing, 
owing to the stimulation of American enterprise. The 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco interests are prosperous, altho 
the coffee output will probably be thirty per cent. below 
the normal on account of the tornado that laid waste to 
a portion of the island last August. A number of Amer- 
ican capitalists will start the culture of oranges on the 
island, and expect to be highly successful. 


What is Asbestos? 


Every one is more or less familiar with asbestos, the 
substance that will not burn. This is a combination 
of calcium and magnesium and other minerals such as 
sodium and potassium, and a very little aluminum. As 
found in the quarries at Thetford, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, the veins are separated by layers of serpen- 
tine. A blow of a hammer will detach the adhering 
rock on either side liberating the lustrous bar of delicate 
mineral silk, which, soft and silken in its separate fibers, 
resists compression in the direction of their lengths. 
These bars are hackled and converted into woolly-like 
knots which are afterward carded and spun into asbestos 
thread, that may be woven into cloth. The inferior 
kinds are used for packing and in various places where a 
non-combustible material is wanted. 


Rubber from Sierra Leone. 


Sierra Leone will possibly-become a good source for 
India rubber. The native collectors in their efforts to 
increase the yield of rubber are now frequently bleeding 
the roots of the tree as well as the body. It is said this 
is fatal to the trees and at the same time the rubber is 
of an inferior quality. Rubber dealers are advised to re- 
fuse this root rubber in order to preserve the forests. 
Unfortunately the great demand for rubber prevents 
this from being done. 


Patent Office Exhibit at Paris. 


The exhibit of the United States patent office at the 
Paris exposition embraces some 208 models, which re- 
flect the inventive genius of America. Apparatus repre- 
senting the basic principles of electricity as applied to 
commerce and the arts are shown. The early model of 
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Edison, Brush, Thompson-Houston, Maxim, and others 
are the most interesting. Among the exhibits is the 
first electric motor of Joseph Henry dating from 1834, 
The electricity propelling machinery of Davenport (1837) 
is also noteworthy. Ediso’sn first printing telegraph 
(1873) is displayed ; also the early telephone and phon- 
ograph. 
Why the Chinese are Effective Soldiers. 


Since the outbreak of the insurrection in China Euro- 
peans have found that the Chinaman is a much better 
fighter than he was six years ago when the war with 
Japan occurred. This work of arming and drilling the 
Chinese has been done by the nations that are now hav- 
ing their missionaries and representatives murdered. 
They detailed skilful officers, who carefully drilled and 
trained the apt Orientals in the business of scientific 
butchery. Enterprising manufacturers eagerly supplied 
vast quantities of Krupps, Mausers, and Maxims, and in 
every way facilitated John Chinaman’s preparations to 
slaughter every Caucasian in the empire. Had it not 
been for this Admiral Seymour’s force would have been 
able to force its way to Peking. It is held to be a mis- 
take to teach barbarous and semi-barbarous states West- 
ern methods of warfare. If Germany had not sent Gen- 
eral Von Henneken to drill the Chinese troops, perhaps 
von Ketteler would have been alive to-day. The only 
safe way is to disarm the Chinese nation and keep it dis- 
armed. 


To Take Big Ships Inland. 


Maj. Charles W. Raymond, Alfred Noble, and George 
W. Wisner, composing the deep waterways commission, 
appointed in 1897, have made their report to the secre- 
tary of war. They found that the most favorable route 
for a 30-foot waterway from the lakes to the sea is from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario via La Salle and Lewiston 
and from Lake Ontario to the Hudson river via Oswego 
and the Mohawk valley; and that the same route is 
practically as favorable as any for the 21-feot waterway. 
This route is entirely in our own country and has a longer 
season of navigation than the more northerly line. The 
problem Of its defence is of course much simpler than it 
would be were a part of it in a foreign country and it is 
available as a line of communication for ships of war. 

Asaresult of this investigation it appears that the 
21-foot waterway promises a much greater return of 
value relative to its cost than the 30-foot waterway. 
The main advantages of the 30-foot waterway are that it 
would furnish the lowest cost of transport proper to for- 
eign markets and permit the construction of the largest 
sea going vessels on the lakes. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Death of Docter Henry Barnard. 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Dr. Henry Barnard died on July 5, at 
his home in this city. He was in his ninetieth year. 

Henry Barnard was born at Hartford, Jan. 24, 1811, of a 
family coeval in this country with the settlement of the River 
colony ; he was born in the house in which his father was born, 
and he died in that house, now some two hundred years old. 
He was graduated with distinction from Yale college in 1830, 
when he was nineteen years of age. He then studied law at 
Litchfield, this stdte. Going to Europe for study and travel, 
he met Wordsworth, Southey, Carlyle, and other English men 
of letters. Much of his time was spent in visiting educational 
and reformatory institutions. 

On his return home he was elected to the Connecticut legis- 
lature, and made so great an impression by his knowledge of 
the educational needs of the time that he was chosen, in 1837, 
to organize the common school system of the state. The pre- 
ceding year, Horace Mann had accepted the corresponding 
office in Massachusetts. The work of the two men was singu- 
larly correlative. Both had studied the methods of the fore- 
most educators and theorists at home and abroad. 

Dr. Sarnard served his state for four years as organizer of 
its educational system, and it was conceded that the whole in- 
tellectual life of Cennecticut had experienced a new birth. He 
then spent five years in Rhode Island performing a similar ser- 
vice there. In 1850 he returned to his native state and for four 
ey more was placed at the head of the school system. He 

ad previously organized teachers’ institutes and created a 
uniformity of school books, and now he developed the normal 
= system by the establishment of the New Britain normal 
school. 

From 1857 to 1859 he was president of the university of Wis- 
consin; from 1860-66 he was president of St. John’s college at 
Annapolis. In 1867 the National Bureau of Education was 
established thru the influence of Horace Mann, then United 
States senator from Massachusetts, and Dr. Barnard was 
selected as the first United States commissioner or education. 
He remained in that position for three years resigning it at 
the age of fifty-nine. The remainder of his life was devoted 
age gd to the writing and editing of educational books. 

e had early been a prolific writer of both theoretical and 
practical treatises. In 1886 he announced a collected edition 
of his works under the title, “‘ The American Library of Schools 
and Education,” in fifty-two volumes. A part of the contents 
of this work had appeared from time to time in the American 
Education Journal, which he had started in 1555, and of which 
he was the editor. 

In January, 1898, on his eighty-seventh birthday, the public 
schools of Hartford were closed, and a distinguished audience 

athered in the house of representatives, at the capital, in 
Br. Barnard’s honor. Governor Cooke presented the venerable 
educator, who was received with loud applause and other 
manifestations of esteem, as he rose to reply briefly to the re- 
marks made in appreciation of his great work for education. 
Addresses were made by many prominent educators, and 
messages of congratulation were received from all parts of the 
country. 








Cuban Teachers in this Country. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Everything is going along smoothly at 
Harvard. The Cuban teachers have become well accustomed 
to the work expected of them and are carrytng it out with the 
greatest earnestness. Their instructors say that for intelli- 
gence and ability to grasp the meaning of things they compare 
very favorably with Americans. 7 

Lessons in‘English are given twice aday .They include the 
speech and literature. History is taught by lectures illustrat- 
ed with lantern slides. These, of course, are in Spanish and 
given to the entire body of teachers in Sanders Theater. 

One of the most interesting studies is physiography, and as 
this is entirely new to the Cubans they are delighted with it. 
Besides the physical eography lecture each forenoon, visits 
are arranged and made to those places around Cambridge 
which present interesting peculiarities. Many of the men are 
making collections of stones, asking the names of the unfamil- 
iar trees and bushes, while the women find great pleasure in 
gathering bunches of wild flowers and pinning them on their 
hair or hats. 

Other excursions that delight the visiting teachers are those 
made to the Peabody and Agassiz museums. Some of the 
women have felt a little ill on seeing the skeletons and mum- 
mies, but the glass flowers at the Agassiz museum they thoroly 
enjoyed. 

There is a course in American sloyd under the direction of 
Mr. Gustaf Larsson for the men. The lectures are repeated by 
a Spanish interpreter. Another feature is the course in kin- 
dergarten conducted by Miss Laura Fisher. The Cuban 
women are much pleased with this department. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated in a picturesque manner. 
A procession was formed at Memorial hall in which every one 
who was able joined in line,the women first, the men following. 
Then this line of more than a thousand Cubans proceeded to 
the historic Washington elm. Atthe head of the procession 
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were borne a large American flag and a wreath. fully three feet 
in diameter, made of roses and laurel and adorned with a 
sash of crimson satin. On the sash appeared, in the finest of 
needlework, words which translated meant, “To the memory 
of Washington, from the teachers of Cuba.” The exercises at 
the tree consisted of cheering and the laying of the wreath on 
the stone tablet marking the spot. The first cheers were for 
President Eliot and Supt. Frye, Heth of whom were present. 
Then came the city of Cambridge, and last and most vigorous 
of all for Washington himself. 

Many social amusements are being provided for the pleasure 
of the visitors. The Cambridge ladies have given a series of 
afternoon teas, where the Cuban ladies have met and become 
acquainted with Americans. Dances and receptions are ten- 
dered several evenings a week. Miss Alice Longfellow enter- 
tains daily at Craigie House. 

The Cubans have made a good impression by their bright, 
happy manner and their extreme patience. Their dress differs 
little from ours excepting that the colors of their garments are 
perhaps brighter, but the effect produced is harmonious and in 
good taste. They are delighted with America, and many ex- 
press the wish that they might remain here. 


Salaries of New York City Teachers. 
The schedule of teachers’ salaries as adopted by the board 
of education under the Davis’ law is as follows: 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND ASSOCIATES. 


Borough superintendent, Manhattan and the Bronx, $7,500 per 
annum; male associate superintendents, Manhattan and the 
Bronx, $5,000; woman associate superintendent, $4,500; borough 
superintendent, Brooklyn, $6,000; male associate superintend- 
ents, Brooklyn, $4,000; women associate superintendents, $4,000; 
borough superintendent, Queens, $5,000; male associate superin- 
tendent, $4,000; woman associate superintendent, $3,000; bor- 
ough superintendent, Richmond, $4,000; male associate superin- 
tendent, $3,600; woman associate superintendent, $2,600. 


PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS, 


Principals and branch principals of schools of not less than 
twelve classes, including schools having high school depart- 
ments: Minimum salary for women shall be, $1,750; maximum 
for women, $2,500; rate of annual increase, $250. 

Minimum salary for men, $2,750; maximum, $3,500; rate of an- 
nual increase, $250. 

Principals of schools of less than twelve classes, but not less 
than five classes, heads of dep. rtments and assistants to princi- 
pals, $1,800 the first year, if men, and $1,000 the first year if 
women; annual increase $40 until the eleventh year, after which 
the salary will remain fixed at $2,400 for men and $1,600 for 
women. . 

Female teachers in elementary schools teaching grades in 
Manhattan and Bronx from the kindergarten to the fifth grade, 
and in Brooklyn from the kindergarten to the fifth grammar 
grade, inclusive, $600 the first year, with an annual increase of 
$40 until the seventeenth year. 

Female teachersin elementary schools teaching grades in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx from 6A to 7A, inclusive; Brooklyn, from 
the fourth grammar to the second grammar, inclusive, and in 
Richmond and Queens in the seventh grade, and in the first year, 
with an increase of $48 every year until the sixteenth year. 

Female teachers in elementary schools teaching in Manhattan 
and the Bronx the 7B grade; in Brooklyn, the first grammar 
grade, andin Queens and Richmond, the eighth grade, provid- 
ing it is taught as a separate class, $840 the first year, with an an- 
nual increase of $60 until the eleventh year. 

Female teacher of a boys’ class or mixed classes, for each full 
half-year term, during which she has taught such class, $30 in ad- 
dition to the schedule rate of pay to which she may be entitled 
by reasons of length of service or of class taught. 

Male teachers teaching any grade below the highest and in the 
highest when the grade is taught in the same room with a lower 
grade, $600 the first year, with an annual increase of $105 until 
the thirteenth year. 

Male teachers in Manhattan and the Bronx teaching the sev- 
enth B grade; in Brooklyn, the first grammar grade, provided it 
is taught as a seperate class, $1,320 the first year, with an annual 
increase of $105 until the eleventh year. 

A principal of a high school having supervision of not less than 
twenty-five teachers, $5,000, 


SPECIAL .TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS. 


In all the boroughs employing’2,500 teachers or more, male su- 
pervisors or directors of music and of manual training, $3,500 for 
the first year. and an annual increase of $100 until the maximum 
salary of $4,000 is reached, which shall be the salary tor the fifth 
and suceeeding years. 

Female supervisors of physical training, for the first year $2,- 
ooo, and an annual increase of $100. 

In boroughs having 500 teachers or more, but less than 2,500 
teachers, male supervisors of music and manual training, $3,000 
for the first year and an annual increase of $100 until the maxi- 
mum of $3,500 is reached, which shall be the salary for the fifth 
and succeeding years. 

In boroughs employing more than 500 teachers, but less than 
2,500 teachers, male supervisors of physical training shall receive 
$2,000 for the first year of service and an annual increase of $100 
until the maximum of $2,500 is reached, which shall be the salary 
for the fifth year and for succeeding years. 

Female supervisors of physical training for the first year of 
service, $1,500, and an annual increase of $100 until the maximum 
of $2,000 is reached, which shall be the salary for the fifth and 
each anccenteg year. 

Supervisors of kindergartens in boroughs employing soo teach- 
ers of more, $2,000 for the first year of service and an annual in- 
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crease of $100 until the maximum of $2,500 is reached, whieh shall 
be the salary of the fifth and each succeeding year. 

Supervisors of eee and sewing in boroughs employing 500 
teachers or more, $1,500 for the first year, with an annual increase 
of $100 until the maximum of $2,000 is reached which shall be the 
salary for the fifth and each succeeding year. 

The salaries are to be paid monthly, the installment for July 
heing paid before June 30, and that for August on or before 
September 15. If a teacher 1s dismissed from service salary is 
to cease frem the day of suspension. The salary of a teacher 
whose license is not renewed shall cease with the termination 
of actual service. 

The certificates of the board of examiners that a principal or 
a teacher has had a certain number of years of experience in 
schools other than the public schools of the city of New York 
signed by the city superintendent shall entitle such principal 
or teacher to the salary prescribed for the stated year ef ser- 
vice by these by-laws, provided the work of such principal or 
teacher has been approved as fit. 


Brooklyn’s New Superintendent. 


A fitting climax to Miss Grace C. Strachan’s successful 
career as teacher and supervisor is her recent election as asso- 
ciate superintendent in Brooklyn. Two years ago THE SCHOOL 
agama called attention to Miss Strachan’s fitness for that 
office. . 

Miss Strachan is a graduate of the state normal schoal at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Her work in that school received the highest 
commendation from Prin. Henry B. Buckham. She began her 
teaching in grammar grades of tho Buffalo public schools. 
Soon she was appointed assistant principal of a grammar 
school in the same city, and three years later to the high school 
as teacher of algebra and geometry. While cage: 4 this last 

osition she taught geometry and trigonometry in the evening 

igh school. 

n 1893 Miss Strachan went to Brooklyn, beginning her work 
there in public school, No. 1. After a most successful 
year she was chosen member of the faculty of the training 
school for teachers, at a salary of $1,750; two years later, when 

ublic school No. 42 was made a part of the training school, 

iss Strachan was appointed principal. She has filled this 

osition fer the last four years with much credit to herself. 
Miss Strachan is exceedingly popular in Brooklyn, holding a 
number of offices in prominent educational associations. 


New York State Teachers. 


The meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Thousand Island Park, july 5-7. The attendance 
was large and everyone had, apparently, a delightful time. 
Transportation Agent James H. McInness devoted a great 





John T. Nicholson, New York City. 
President of the State Teachers’ Association. 


deal of time to working up the interest of New York city 
teachers in the meeting, with such success that a special train 
load of 350 teachers went to Thousand Islands from the me- 
tropolis. Buffalo teachers turned out in full force, also, partly 
because they wanted the association to meet with them next 
year, in connection with the Pan-American my ee ep They 
will have the meeting in their city in 1gor, and lest the fact be 
forgotten every member was given a dainty Pan-American 
button with which to pin on his association ag 

The meeting opened Thursday evening, July 5. Eight 
o'clock was the hour appointed, but the New York city train 
was an hour late, owing to the fact that several extra cars had 
to be taken on at Albany. To enable the passengers to have 
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their dinner and still not lose Pres. John T. Nicholson’s ad- 
dress, the audience waited cheerfully until about nine o’clock, 
As Mr. Nicholson and State Supt. Charles R. Skinner mounted 
the platform they were greeted with hearty cheers and every- 
body was just in the mood to sing America with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Nicholsen presided quietly but well. His own address 
was a brief summary of the work done by the association dur- 
ing the past year. The speaker modestly refrained from telling 
of his own part in the wok, but the teachers of New York state 
know that owing largely to his untiring labors to that end, the 
association has come more closely in touch with the 35,000 
teachers of the state during the last few months than ever be- 
fore. More than that, the teachers are beginning to show at 
Albany that they are a power. The legislature recognizes the 
fact in a way that adds largely to the honor of the teachers and 
the dignity of their profession. 

In physique as well as in other directions, Hon. Charles R, 
Skinner is just the man to representthe Empire state as super- 
intendent of public instruction. On the platform his manner 
is dignified and impressive. His address, which followed that 
of President Nicholson, was a general review of the year’s 

rogress along educational lines, especially in the state. Un- 
ortunately, on account of the lateness of the hour, he felt it 
wise to cut short his remarks, but as he has promised the ad- 
dress to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, those who heard him speak 
will be enabled to scan for themselves the numerous pages 
that were turned down unread. 

The last part of the first evening was given to reports from 
the Child Study Society. Pres. Albert Shiels, principal of 
P.S. No. 125, New York city, in introducing the speakers, 
called attention to the need of emphasizing the physiological 
side of child study. As Mr. Shiels has a bright, interesting 
little son of his own, who shows the good effects of judicious 
child study, the society’s president knows whereof he speaks. 

“The Nature of the Child’s Mental Development” was the 
subject of the paper read by Prof. Charles H. Judd, of the New 
York University Sehool of Pedagogy. Doctor Judd said that 
obviously a rational study of mental development cannot con- 
fine itself to any one period. Child study should be pursued 
with constant reference to what the child will become. We 
must learn to study children by comparison and contrast with 
adults. The facts of adult experience can be most directly 
studied, and they throw the most and the safest light on the 

rocess of min nee: goo We have missed considerable 
y failing to recognize the fact that mental development means 
a change in the essential character of mental processes. The 
child’s mental life is at an entirely different level from that of 
the adult. If teachers could come to recognize the transform- 
ation, they would have learned the most significant fact that 
genetic psychology has to teach them. 

The evening closed with a paper by Prin. Myron T. Scudder, 
of the New Paltz State normal school, on “Some Practical 
Necessities Confronting the Teacher.” 

SECOND DAY. 


The delegates looked forward with deep interest to the re- 
port to be given Friday morning by Mr. W. A. McAndrew, of 
Brooklyn, on the “ Condition of the Teacher.” Nor were they 
disappointed for the paper showed the result of a year’s hard 
work, and was correspondingly interesting and practical. It 
will appear in part in a forthcoming number of THEJOURNAL. 

The election of officers held Friday morning was, however, 
the most exciting event of the convention. Some of the offices 
were disposed of in short order, including that of transporta- 
tion agent, Mr. McInness being re-elected by a unanimous vote. . 
But the interest focused in the presidency. Mr. Nicholson, 
who served in that capacity last year, and Mr. Finegan, of the 
stale department, were nominated for the position. The ballot- 
ing continued for three or four hours and in its interest the 
section meetings of the morning were almost crowded out. On 
the final count, however, it was found that Mr. Nicholson was 
re-elected by a good majority to the delight of his many friends. 

Thursday afternoon the association gave its members a 
steamboat excursion twenty miles down the river and back. 
The weather was yop and the trip was one of the most en- 
joyable features of the convention. The evening was devoted 
to a lecture by Asst. Supt. Straubenmiiller, of New York city. 

The convention closed with the reports of committees, a 
paper by Mrs. Anna E. Friedman on ‘“ The Educational 

heories and Practice of To-day,” and the section work of 
Saturday morning. The departments in session included the 
State Art Teachers’ Association, the normal, kindergarten, 
business education and manual training sections. An exhib- 
ition of water color, pen and-ink, and brushwork sketches, 

= of Queens, Rochester, and other parts of the 
state was held in connection with the art section. 

The meeting was on the whole a great success. Every one 
had a most enjoyable time and each will cherish the pleasant- 
est memories of the beautiful St. Lawrence river, with the 
boulders and rugged evergreens dotting its blue waters. " 

The officers for the coming year are: Pres., John T. Nichol- 
son; Sec’y, Richard A. Searing, Rochester; Asst. Sec’y, Ben- 
jamin Vait, New York city; Treas., W. H. Benedict, Elmira; 
Asst. Treas., John C. Chase, Saratoga Springs; Transporta- 
tion Agent, James H. McInnes, New York city. 

Officers of the Child Study Society: Pres., Myron T. 
Scudder, New Paltz; Vice-Pres., Harry E. Reed, Little Falls; 
Sec’y-Treas., S. H. Albro, Fredonia. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. / 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—One of the largest and most enthusi- 
astic meetings in the history ot the Pennsylvania StateTeach- 
ers’ Association was held here July 3-6. Over 1,000 teachers 
were enrolled. The president of the association, Mr. John A. 
M. Passmore, conducted the program and sessions. The 
teachers were welcomed to Williamsport by Rev. Doctor E. J. 
Gray, president of Dickinson semjnary. Response was given 
by Dr, A. Thomas, principal of the Mansfield state normal 
school, after which he discussed normal schools and their 
place in education, appealing to the association to upnold 
these schools in every possible way. 

A paper upon the “ Relations of the School to the Farm” 
was read by the Hon. John Hamilton, secretary of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. He urged more competent teachers for 
the country schools as well of proper apparatus, fewer classes 
and a revision of the course of study. Mr. Hamilton’s paper 
was followed with close attention. It was discussed by County 
Supts. Rapp and Adams. 

At the afternoon session two papers were read, one upon 
“Saving of Time in the Grades,” by Supt. Atreus Wanner, of 
the York schools; the other on ‘‘ The Mutual Relation of Col- 
leges and Schools,” by Dr. William A. Lamberton. Each 
paper was followed by discussions. 

In the evening Col. Passmore gave the president’s address, in 
which he paid tribute to the teachers andthe publishers of text- 
books. He spoke of the close alliance of the two classes both 
of whom work to the same end. State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer 
followed with an address on “ Teachers’ Certificates.” 





Col, John A. M. Passmore, President Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, 1899-1900. 


The work of the morning session on Wednesday, consisted 
of interesting papers by Prin. A. C. Rothermel, of the Kutz- 
town state normal school, on “ The Place of Civics in the 
Course of Study ;” Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, of the Central 
high school, Philadelphia, on ‘The School as a Social Insti- 
tution;” Supt. W. Canon, of Newcastle, on ‘“ Pensions for 
Teachers.”” The papers were discussed by prominent educa- 
tors from various parts of the state. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the round table confer- 
ences. A patriotic address was given in the evening by Hon. 
R. W. Taylor, member of Congress from Ohio. 

Supt. Edward brooks, of Philadelphia, opened the 
work of Thursday morning witha talk on“ Language Cen- 
tral in the Correlation of Studies.” Mr. Enoch W. Pearson, 
director of music in Philadelphia, spoke upon “Music in the 
Schools.” The literary portion of the meeting was closed with 
an able address by the Rev. oe R. McDevitt, superintend- 
ent of the parochial schools of Philadelphia. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The nominating committee suggested the following as offi- 

cers for the ensuing year. All were unanimously elected : 
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Pres., Dr. J. S. Stahr, Franklin and Marshal college, Lancas- 
ter; first vice-president, Col. John A. M. Passmore, Philadel- 
phia; second vice-pres., J. R. Speigel, ot Westmoreland 
county; third vice-pres., Miss Cara E, Bradshaw, of Philadel- 
phia; sec’y, Dr. J. P. McCaskey; Lancaster; treas., Prof. D. 
S. Keek, Kutztown. 

The committee on resolutions urged that the standard of 
teaching should be raised ; that the normal school course be 
lengthened to three years and that the compulsory education 
law be better enforced. 

Dr. James L. Hughes, inspector of schools at Toronto, Can- 
ada, delivered an eloquent address in the evening upon 
“Charles Dickens as an Educator.” The next meeting of the 
association will be held in Philadelphia. 


Meeting of Maryland Teachers. 


“CHAUTAUQUA, Mp.—Boats and trains brought teachers trom 
all parts of the state to the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association which opened here July 
-. The president of the association, Mr. Louis L. Beatty, gave 
a most practica) annual address in which, among other prob- 
lems, he considered the education of the negro. Mr. Beatty 
believes that the small results achieved from the millions of dol- 
lars spent can be remedied by educating the negro more along 
industrial lines. 

The committee on reorganization, Prof. E. B. Prettyman, 
chairman, submitted its report. The greatest change in the 
constitution is the plan of the committee to depart from the 
voluntary methods of the past to work by planssimilar to those 
of the National Educational Association. The standing com- 
mittees will represent different departments, and an endeavor 
will be made to appoint on these committees men who will 
bring earnestness and progressive ideas to the work. 

Other features of the convention were the addresses of Supt. 
Van Sickle, State Supt. Stephens, and Dr. Henry S. West, the 
newly appointed instructor of English, at the city college of 
Baltimore. Among some of the needs of the schools Mr. 
Stephens advocated particularly a Maryland school journal de- 
voted to the cause ot education generally, a manual for the 
convenience and guidance of teachers and pupils. In the 
election of officers the choice of president fell upon Mr. Edwin 
Hebden, of Baltimore.§ 


German-American Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The thirtieth annual convention offthe 
National German-American School Teachers’ Association was 
held here from June 29 to July 4. Over sixty delegates, repre- 
senting various states, were present. Important educational 
methods and numerous plans for the coming school year: were 
subjects under discussion. 

Prof. Eiselmeyer, of Chicago, opened an interesting discus- 
sion regarding the use of Latin instead of German script, urging 
that the native handwriting be discarded altogether in the 
schools of this country. Sentiment in favor of the fatherland 
prevailed, and Professor Eiselmeyers’s motion was put aside. . 

The election of officers resulted in the unanimous choice of 
Prof. M. D. Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
present president, for another term. 


er 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Boston, MAss.-—More than a thousand Ay a are in attend- 
ance at the vacation schools, of 2,200 who have applied for 
admission. : 

Nature study is the keynote ofthe curriculum. The schools 
are conducted on a departmental basis. Insewing, thegirls are 
made acquainted with the entire production of the material, 
from the seed of the plant to the cloth. The boys at manual 
training learn the whole history of the wood they use. Practi- 
cal housekeeping, including cooking, bed-making, sweeping and 
eH is taught and is one of the interesting features of the 
schools. 


ANN Arbor, MicH,—With the opening of the university in 
September students will be offered two new courses one in 
higher commercial education, the other in public administra- 
tion. The aim will be to train men and women for larger 
commercial, industrial, political, and social opportunities. 
Thru the aid of these courses a student may arrange his work 
with especial reference to his future career. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of Columbia university, 
Pres. Low announced that a friend had given to the university 
$100,006 for a students’ hall. The donor’s name is withheld. 
The building will be erected on Broadway, adjoining the en- 

ineering building, and will contain reading rooms, quarters 
or the Y. M. C. A., and a hall with a seating capacity of 
500. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The civic club fof this city has opened 
playgrounds-for children in twenty-seven school yards. Where 
there are no shade trees awnings have been stretched for pro- 
tection from the sun. Sandpiles, toys, and kindergarten para- 
phernalia will furnish the requisite material for a royal good 
time. These will be used intelligently under the direction of 
an able corps of instructors. Miss Elizabeth Quill, who served 
as superintendent of playgrounds last year, is in direct charge. 
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Besides these grounds the civic club has arranged for summer 
schools and public concerts. 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico.—Owing to an inefficient fire 
department the teachers’ training school, which was completed 
last December, was completely destroyed by fire on July 1. 
The records ef the board of education for fifty years were lost. 


A fellowship in Greek has been endowed at Columbia uni- 
versity. It will be open to graduate students in Barnard and 
will carry with it an annual stipend of $500. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In the Wood vacation school laundry 
work has been introduced. It promises to be a most successful 
addition to the curriculum. 


ASHFIELD, Mass.—Mr. E. W. Barstow. of Hanover, has 
been chosen by the school committee to succeed Mr. 0. H. 
Smith as principal of Sanderson academy. Mr. Barstow is a 
graduate of Dartmouth college, class of ’99. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—By the will of the late Mrs. Rebecca Rey- 
burn, the Catholic university of America, at Washington, D. 
C., will receive $20.000. To St. Mary’s seminary of this city 
$10,000 is donated. 


SALEM, MAss.—The fourth session of the Teachers’ Summer 
institute closes to-day. Among the lecturers were Dr. Edward 
R. Shaw, dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York univer- 
sity, and Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, N. J. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the New York State 
Association of School Commissioners and Superintendents 
will be held September 4 ands5 at Newburg. The announce- 
ment signed by Pres. James S. Cooley and Sec’y Cora A. 
Davis, comes thus early to enable all interested to make their 
arrangements to attend the meeting. The program will be 
interesting and instructive and no commissioner or superin- 
tendent in the state can afford to stay away. 


BALTIMORE, On10.—Prof. Albert F. Wilkerson, for thirty 
years a teacher in the public schools of this city, died July 8, of 
heart disease. Prof. Wilkerson had been secretary of the 
state teachers’ association for twenty years. He was widely 
known in musical circles. 


Northwestern university is shown by the report of Pres. 
Henry Wade Rogers to be in a flourishing condition. The 
value of the property has been increased by more than $3,000,- 
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ooo since 1889. The gain in attendance during the last decade 
has been 1,279. In comparison with other universities North- 
western shows up well. 


Protessors Heinze and Wundt, of the University of Leipsic, 
recently celebrated anniversaries of their twenty-fifth jubilee. 
Because they wished to escape ceremonies and congratulations 
both professors left the city. 


Thearmy clothing, swords, and revolvers, of Col. George F. 
Towle, U.S.A., retired, who recently died in London, were be- 
queathed by him to Wellesley college. The college also re- 
ceives the sum of $5,000 to establish a fund in memory of the 
testator’s wife, to be known as the Ann Martha Towle scholar- 
ship. Colonel Towle’s large farm is also given to Wellesley 
together with the residue of his property, after several small 
bequests are paid. 


Boston, MAss.—Mr. Horatio D. Newton, who was recently 
elected master of the Franklin school district, is at present 
sub-master of the Emerson school, East Boston. Mr. Newton 
is a graduate of the Bridgewater state normal school, class of 
1875. Inconnection with his teaching he has given much at- 
tention to music and art. He is well known in musical circles 
and many prominent educational organizations claim him as a 
member. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—The students at Northwestern university 
in September will be offered a business course. The trustees 
at their annual meeting decided to establish a school of com- 
merce and finance in connection with the department of polit- 
icaleconomy- Money, banking. organized labor, and the tariff 
are some of the subjects that will be included. It is thought 
that this new course will prove decidedly popular with the 
students. 


NEEDLES, CAL.—Because Supt. Major J. J. McKion insisted 
that the Indian pupils at Fort Mojare should remain at work 
on the school farm instead of returning to their homes at the 
close of term, trouble ensued. The Indian boys ran away 
from the fort. When Supt. McKicn and his deputies tried to 
capture them they were attaeked by bucks and squaws and sev- 
eral of them injured. 


You never read of such cures elsewhere as those accomplished 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, did you? It is America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine. 








Office of Principal F. J. Bissell, Bruce st. school, Newark, N. J. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Graded Literary Readers, edited by Harry Pratt Judson, 
LL.D., and Ida C. Bender. Third Book. These readers com- 
mend themselves to the attention of thoughtful teachers by 
their careful grading, their sound methods, and the variety and 
literary character of their matter. The work of pre- 
paring these books was done with the feeling that reading 
books should stimulate a taste for good literature and awaken 
interest in a wide range of subjects. Good literature has 
therefore been presented as early as possible, and the classic 
tales and fables, to which constant allusion is made in litera- 
ture and daily life, are largely used. Nature study has re- 
ceived due attention. The lessons about scientific subjects, tho 
necessarily simple at first, preserve always a strict accuracy. 
The careful drawings of plants and animals, and the illustra- 
tions in color—many of them photographs from nature—will 
be — to the pupil and helpful in connection with nature 
study. 

These books have been prepared with the hearty sympathy 
and very practical assistance of many distinguished educators 
in different parts of the country, including some of the most 
successful teachers of reading in primary, intermediate, 
and advanced grades. (Maynard, Merrill & Company, New 
York. Price, $0.45.) 


In Bell’s Studies in English and American Literature the 
author has, it seems to me, hit upon the right plan of a work 
for use in our high and other secondary schools. In the time 
usually allotted to this study in such schools, the best the 
teacher can hope to accomplish is to introduce the student into 
the rich storehouse of treasures contained in our English litera- 
ture ; if he learns to admire and appreciate these, he will natur- 
ally wish to look further and discover others for himself. To 
aid this worthy aim of the teacher the “Selections” are well 
adapted, while the Historica] Outline is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to give the student a good idea of the growth and develop- 
ment of the richest of literature. 

Multum in parvo seems a fitting phrase to use with regard to 
Bell’s Rhetoric and Higher English ; for in this, by no means 
voluminous work, are contained all the rules and principles 
that the pupil will need to aid him in expressing his thoughts 
correctly, clearly, and even elegantly. (Ainworth & Company.) 

FANNIE-R. WATERMAN. 


The Inductive Course in English, First Book, by Larkin Dun- 
ton, LL.D., and Augustus H. Kelley, A.M. The long experiences 
of these authors enabled them to know the best methods of 
presenting the subject, and much time and careful thought was 
given to the preparation of these books. The first book is 
adapted to lower grades than the usual text-book in language 
and can be- readily and advantageously used to precede the 
higher books of any other course in English. It is based on 
the fundamental educational principle that the powers of the 
child can be developed by self-activity. Every lesson calls for 
the use of correct language as the expression of thought, and 
leads directly to the awakening of new thoughts of a similar 
nature. The children are brought face to face with natural 
relations which arouse thought and call for its immediate ex- 
pression in good English. The lessons are arranged in a logical 
sequence, based on the natural order of development in the 
growth of language proper. (Thompson, Brown & Company.) 


The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott ; edited with an introduc- 
tion by Julia M. Dewey, late superintendent of schools, North 
Adams, Mass. This book is especially well adapted for school 
and supplementary reading. It is one of the best examples of 
Sir Walter Scott’s literary style, and contains a faithful repre- 
sentation of the Wars of the Crusades. It reveals more clearly 
than any history the conditions of life at that time and shows how 
frequently cruelty and violence’ went hand in hand with bravery 
and generosity. The warlike and romantic veins running thru it 
will appeal especially to the young. The work is slightly 
abridged with the elimination of certain descriptions which do 
not form an essential part of the story as a whole. (American 
Book Company. Price, 50 cents.) ‘ 








Lessons in Nature Study, by Oliver P. Jenkins and Vernon L. 
Kellogg. What is here presented began asa series of oral 
lessons by one of the authors employing them in classes of chil- 
dren. The lessons were afterward put into manuséript form 
for the use of the Oakland (Cal.) schools. Later they were 
used as leaflets printed by the Oakland school department, and 
finally were included in the report of Supt J. W. McClymonds. 
Finally, in answer to a wider demand, the authors revised and 
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extended the lessons and had them llustrated by competent ar- 
tists. In this shape they were published in periodicals and 
then in book form. It requires but a glance over these pages 
to show the highly practical character of these lessons. Such 
topics as the dandelion, the mosquito, seeds, earthworms, etc., 
can be made interesting to pupils in any grade; other topics 
are more advanced. The teachers will find in the book a mine 


-of suggestions for the teaching of nature. (Whitaker & Ray 


Company, San Francisco. Price, $1.00.) 


Outlines of Plant Life with special reference to Form and 
Funetion, by Charles Reid Barnes, professor of plant physiology 
in the University of Chicago. This book is an abridgment of 
the author’s plant life and is designed for high schools. After 
a brief description of the essentials of a cell and its plan of 
reproduction, the one-celled plants are treated and the pupil is 
shown how to collect them and where ; and how to study their 
multiplication and union into colonies. This Jeads to their re- 
lation to the filamentous alge, and they are the connecting 
link with the fungus body. Next the author shows the pecul- 
iarities of alternate generation illustrated by the liverwerts 
and mosses. The higher plants have more specialized functions 
and are particularly related to their environment. A mere 
outline of classification is given as an appendix. (Henry Holt 
& Company, New York.) y L. R. F. G. 


Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands, by Mary H. Krout. In 
many ways the Hawaiian islands are the most interesting of the 
new possessions of the United States. The people are espe- 
cially interesting. Surely they must be remarkable when they 
were capable of being transformed from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion in less than a hundred years. In this little volume the 
author has given a description of the islands and their people 
in the shape of a story of an imaginary journey, the facts hav- 
ing been gathered on two visits to this mid-ocean paradise. At 
the time of her visit the volcano of Kilauea was ina state of 
great activity, and the account given in the volume was pre- 
pared from notes written within sight of the crater. The book 
has many illustrations made from photographs and a table giv- 
ing the pronunciations of Hawaiian names. (American Book 
Company.) 


The True Citizen, How to Become One, by W.F. Markwick, D.D., 
of the Ansonia board of education, and. W. A. Smith, A.B., 
superintendent of the Ansonia city schools. The True Citizen 
has been prepared for use as a supplementary reader in the 
last years of the grammar school to call attention to the close 
relation between personal character and noble citizenship. It 
aims to awaken the higher life of. the young and stimulate 
them to develop the natural faculties so as to produce true 
manhood and the highest type of the citizen. The book is 
planned with thirty-nine chapters treating successively of the 
development of the natural faculties and moral powers. These 
are arranged according to the four great periods of life, the 
child, the youth, the man, and the citizen, and it is remarkably 
well illustrated by reference to typical persons whose lives 
show the virtue treated. It is a fine treatise, and yet in read- 
ing it one lack appears ; it seems that a chapter should have 
been added to show the relation of religion, that is man’s per- 
sonal relation to a spiritual being, to true citizenship. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, cloth, 
12 mo., price, 60 cents.) 


Sunday School Reform from the Modern Educational Stand- 
point, by Mary E. Hutcheson. That the modern educational 
movement is reaching the Sunday school, which has long 
needed a revivifying influence, is shown by the publication of 
this and other books. The author indicates in what respects 
the teaching in the Sunday school needs reform and how the 
desired changes may be effected. She reviews the church sys- 
tem of religious culture, and shows it is opposed to, or not in 
harmony with the “new” in educational theory and practice. 
All Sunday school workers will find profit from a careful read- 
ing of this little book. (Church Education Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.) 


Bird Studies with a Camera, with introductory chapters on 
the Outfit and Methods of the Bird Photographer, by Frank 
M. Chapman, assistant curator of vertebrate zoology in the 
American Museum of Natural History, with over one hundred 
photographs from nature by the author. The methods of 
nature study are undergoing a complete revolution. Onee, dis- 
section which reveals the parts of the dead subject with their 
relative position satisfied, a method which stimulated indiscrim- 
inate destruction. Now, plants and animals are studied in 
their native haunts, as living expressions of beauty and the 
poetry of movement, and the camera has well been made the 
tool. Among the numerous books designed to stimulate this 
sort of fellowship with nature, Dr. Chapman’s may well hold a 
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first place. He evidently knows what birds to look for and 
where to find them, while he has patience to wait for their 
whims. The result is a description of their various habits in 
life, their characteristics whether gregarious or solitary, and 
their homes, which is so vivid as almost to startle the reader. 
These are all the way illustrated by the finest photographs 
which show the birds in their natural positions. The introduc- 
tory chapters give his experience with the materials and outfit 
best adapted for use in photographing birds.§ (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. 1900.) 


Wayside Flowers, with life-size pen and ink studies from 
nature, by F. Schuyler Mathews. The easiest way to learn 
the flowers is from their color and by associating each species 
with the season of the year when it appears. These studies, 
arranged in four parts, according to the season, and bound in a 
form convenient to carry into tne fields and woods, give a large 
proportion of the more common flowers with exact drawings 
from specimens, and on the page opposite, the botanical names, 
with specific characters. A few rarer species are also drawn 
to induce closer study and search for the more concealed. 
These studies will greatly aid the lover of the wild flowers. 
(Taber-Prang Art Company, Boston and Springfield, Mass.) 

L. R. F. G. 


Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them, a popular 
study of their habits and peculiarities, with one hundred and 
seventy-eight illustrations from photographs, and one hundred 
and sixty-two from drawings, by Harriet L. Keeler. This is 
another one of the numerous aids to the ready identification of 
trees from their general appearance. The descriptions are ac- 
curate, but sometimes a little too general, while but little is 
given to show the relation of the forest growth to soil or land 
formation. The illustrations are remarkably well chosen, tho 
in a few instances they show some individual peculiarity more 
markedly than the general features, as the secondary growth 
of branches in the white elm (Ulmus Americana). The leaves 
are commonly so accurately photographed as to enable any one 
to identify the species from the leaf alone. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York ; price, $2.00, net.) L. R. F. G. 


London to Ladysmith via Pretoria, by Winston Spencer 
Churchill. It seems but yesterday that Kimberley and Mafe- 
king were besieged and that the British nation was in the throes 
of anxiety over the attempts of Buller to relieve Ladysmith, 
yet here we have a book dealing with these events that have 
already passed into history. The title seems amusing when we 
know the author’s experience. He was taken prisoner at the 
wrecking of the armored train at Chieveley, and marched off to 
Pretoria. His representation that he ought not to be consid- 
ered a prisoner of war as he was a newspaper correspondent 
was met by the remark that they would hold him—they did not 
often capture the son ot an English lord. During this enforced 
idleness he had many arguments with his captors. These col- 
loquies are given at some length in the book and show admir- 
ably the feeling on both sides. 

Mr. Churchill’s account of his escape is one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the book. After that he rejoined Buller’s 
army, and was with it at all the principal operations for the 
relief of Ladysmith. This srand drama is described in a style 
so graphic that we seem to be gazing down on it from one of 
the hills overlooking the fugela. 

While hinting at some mistakes that were made by the war 
office and the generals, he considers the task assigned to Buller 
a very difficult one, by reason of the skill of the enemy and the 
broken contour of the country. It was British obstinacy and 
persistence against Dutch bravery, and the former, tho often 
repulsed, in the end prevailed. 

The author has unqualified admiration for-the Boer farmers 
in the field ; on the other hand, he was disgusted with the cor- 
ruption and self-seeking of;the politicians at Pretoria. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company.)§ 


Browning Study Programs, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, editors of Poet Lore. It is safe to say that hitherto 
there has been no such wise, systematic, and enthusiastic guide 
to a knowledge of Browning as this ene. It begins with a gen- 
eral introduction which points out succinctly and convincingly 
wherein Browning is the one great modern poet of aspiration, 
portraying life in a vast number of dramatic phases, symboliz- 
ing human love*and service, art and the incarnation, sweeping 
in scope from the primitive to the most consummate types. 
Then the poems are grouped under various chapter headings, 
such as poems of adventure and heroism, folk poems, phases of 
romantic love lyrics grouped, portraits of husbands and wives, 
art and the artist, music and musicians, the poet (as represented 
in various guises) in “ Pauline,” “Album Lines,” ‘Goldoni” and 
the like, the evolution of religion, and the prelate, as seen also 
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in dozen poems. A second series takes up the study of single 
poems, such as“ Paracelsus,” “ Sordello,” “Strafford,” “Pippa 
Passes,” and a dozen others. This is followed by portrayals 
of national life, English, Italian, French, German, Spanish, 
Russian and Jewish. Then come autobiographical poems and 
studies of Browning’s philosophy and artistry. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Company, New York and Boston.) 

Woodworking for Beginners; A Manual for Amateurs, by 
Charles G. Wheeler, B.S. This is a work by a practical man 
who, altho he has not treated any branch of his subject ex- 
haustively, has given a clear, practical, and consistent presenta- 
tion of the topics so far as he has gone. His aim has been to 
keep in line with the advanced educational ideas of the 
time, and to look at the subject from the standpoints 
of the teacher, the mechanic, the boy, and the amateur 
workman. An idea of the scope of the work may be 
gathered from the headings of the parts of the beok, viz., a 
worksbop for amateurs, articles to be made in the workshop, 
house-building for beginners, boat-building for beginners, and 
tools and operations. The text is copiously illustrated thruout, 
pictures being used wherever they will serve to make the text 
clearer. By carrying out the directions contained in this book 
it ought not to be hard to get a boy in the way of education 
thru hand-training, even tho he strenuously resists the process 
of text-book instruction. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, by John 
Denison Champlin, A. M., late associate editor of the American 
Cyclopedia. This is the third edition, revised, of this useful 
work. It was originally published in 1880, and soon won a 
great popularity. An attempt was made from year to year to 
keep it abreast with the times thru the insertion of new names 
and the necessary changes in dates and other figures. The 
necessity for a more thoro revision, however, was apparent, 
andit was made. The present volumeis therefore practically a 
new one. More than five hundred new articles have been added 
concerning persons and places that have acquired importance 
in recent years. Many new illustrations have been provided 
and the volume has been entirely reset and printed from new 
type. The original features that gave it value as a reference 
book for the young—the simple language, the comparative ab- 
sence of technical terms, the list of abbreviations in everyday 
use, the etymologies at the end of articles, the giving of the 
pronunciations without the use of diacritical marks, etc., have 
S50 retained. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. 8vo. Price, 

50.) 

Four American Pioneers, by Frances M. Perry and Katherine 
Beebe, is one of the “ Four Great American” series, so well 
and favorably known by teachers in all parte of the country. 
It is written in a lively, graphic, and familiar style, such as 
will engage and hold the interest of the young. No better 
choice of the pioneers of this country could have been made 
than that of Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark, David Crock- 
ett, and Kit Carson. Each of these did an indispensable work 
—in Kentucky, Illinois, Texas, and the Rockies respectively. 
These biographies embody the romance of history in its most 
attractive form ; with these in hand we do not see what use 
any youth can have for impossible Indian tales. (The Werner 
School Book Company.) 


A Life of St. Paul for the Young, by George Ludington 
Weed. This is a well-written biography of one of the greatest 
(some would say the greatest) of Christian heroes and martyrs. 
No book of adventure could be more fascinating than this ac- 
count of the life of this masterly man who traveled from 
country to country and suffered shipwreck and other hardships, 
and fierce persecution, in his burning zeal for the spread of 
Christianity. All young people should read this volume. It 
has four maps and many other illustrations. (George W. 
Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. Price, $0.50.) 

Voyages and Travels, by Sir J. Mandeville, and The Wisdom 
of the Ancients and New Atalantis, by Francis Bacon, are the 
two latest volumes of Cassell’s National Library, New Series. 
These books are edited by Prof. Henry Morley and contain val- 
uable introductions. They are 3? x 58 inches, a convenient 
size for the pocket, and are printed with good, large type. 
(Cassell & Company, Limited. Issued weekly; subscription 
price, $5.00 per year; 10 cents a volume.) 
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Tue Scoot Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
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Scnoor Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


A new book of rhetorie is published by 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. Teach- 
ers will be interested in the methods intro- 


duced into Lewis’s /nductive Rhetoric.| C 


They are in close touch with the recent 
recommendations of the committees of the 
National Education Association. 


A recent book, Our Native Trees and 
How to Identify Them, is notable for its 
exceptional illustrations, which include 180 
reproductions from photographs. The 
author, Miss Harriet L. Keeler who has 
had large experience in teaching in the 
schools of Cleveland has devoted many 
years of study to this subject, and is 
widely recognized as an authority. The 
book is published by the Scribners, 


In the August number of Harper's Mag- 
azine will be published the first of a series 
of short stories by Mary E. Wilkins. This 
announcement will greatly interest Miss 
Wilkins’ host of readers. There will be 
seven other complete short stories in this 
midsSummer fiction number including one 
by Brander Matthews and one by Marga- 
ret Sutton Briscoe. James H. Ecob con- 
tributes a suggestive paper as to “ A Cen- 
tury of Church Methods.” Thomas J. 
Hudson has considered “ Spiritist Phenom- 





ena as Evidence of Life After Death.” 
Sydney Brooks has written a timely paper 
entitled “English and American Elec- 
tions,” illustrated by Clifford Carleton. 
Captain M.S. Wellby continues his de- 
cidedly interesting experiences by a de- 
scription of his sojourn “ Among Central 
African Savages.” The three serials now 
running in Harper's will be continued in 
the August number. 


Alice R. Humphrey has written a volume 
of pleasant reading in her 4A Summer 
Journey to Brazil. \tis a sketch of life on 
an English steamer in tropical seas. The 
book contains many ay igs rd of value 
to merchants who may have international 
relations with South America, te philan- 
thropists and to missionary readers. (Bon- 
nell, Silver & Company, New York.) 


William Stearns’Davis, the author of 4 
Friend of Cesar is the grandson of Wil- 
liam A. Stearns, for many years president 
of Amherst college. The writing of such an 
ambitious historical novel has demanded 
a pretty thoro leading in the classics 
none too common in these days. The au- 
thor is now twenty-three and is still a 
senior at Harvard. He wrote his work 
when he was twenty-one. The Macmillan 
Company publish it this month. 


As an outcome of the competition con 
cerning the most dramatic incident in 
American history, the July Chautauguan 
contains on exhaustive review of the at- 
tempts to put American history on the 
stage, and the writer, A. E. Lancaster, 
shows how Lincoln’s speeches might be 
turned into blank verse. 


Science, the weekly periodical edited,by 
Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia uni- 
versity, and published by the Macmillan 
ompany, has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the publication of its official 
notices and 5 shen nao This move will 
be welcomed by the great body of workers 
in the many branches of science. 


The International Monthly for July is a 
most instructive issue. Prof. Robinson, 
of Columbia university, considers the de- 
fects and possibilities of the methods gen- 
erally employed in the writing of history. 
Prof. Wilson has a paper on the advance 
of the science of biology. Dr. Edson 
writes on the bubonic plague; its develop- 
ment and methods of prevention. Mr. 
William Payne writes interestingly on the 
subject of American literary criticism and 
critics. The famous French thinker, Th. 
Ribot, continues his article on the creative 
imagination. 


In. The Outlook for July 7, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy describes acutely and apprecia- 
tively the political life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Many other timely and instructive 
articles appear in this number. The ed- 





itorial departments are fully up to the 
usual Outlook standard. 


Teachers will be interested in the Bio- 
graphy of Foel Dorman Steele, written by 
Mrs. George Archibald, with the approval 
of Mrs. Esther Baker Steele. Dr. Steele 
was well known in the educational field 
both as an author and a teacher. A. S 
me i & Co. are the publishers of the 
work, 


At the request of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Modern Language 
Association of America appointed a com- 
mittee of twelve, two years and a half ago, 
to consider and report upon the work in 
French and German in the schools. The 
report submitted by the committee was 
unanimously adopted. It discusses in a 
scientific and impartial way the aims and 
various metheds of teaching French and 
German, and then offers expert general 
advice, laying out a four years’ course in 
each. The report has been characterized 
as “the most important document ever is- 
sued on the subject of modern language 
teaching. 

In order to make it as widely as possible 
available for teachers of French and Ger- 
man,D. C. Heath & Co.,publishers,Boston, 
have issuedit with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor CalvinThomas, of Columbia univer- 
sity, chairman of the committee, and will 
furnish it to teachers at a merely nominal 
cost. i 


The first in a series of Rudyard Kipling’s 
short stories of the South African War 
appears in the July number of McClure’s 
Magazine. William Allen White gives 
a sketch of Bryan. Among other articles 
are “An Unwritten Chapter in Diplo- 
macy,” by A. Maurice Low, and “Railroad 
Development in China,” by Mr. Barclay 
Parsons. Bret Harte contributes a story of 
a romantic episode in California. 


Messrs. Heughton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish a text-book of English History in 
the fall. The writer is Mr. J. N. Larned, 
author of History for Ready Reference. 
The book will be anieoes with maps and 
illustrations. An excellent topical analysis 
of the text has been prepared by Mr. Ho- 
mer P. Lewis, principal of the English 
high school at Worcester, Mass. 


Two editions of World Politics by Prof. 
Paul Reinsch have been issued in England 
by the Macmillans within a fortnight of 
its publication in New York. It is seldom 
that an American writer on European pol- 
itics has so large an audience in England. 


The Macmillan Company will soon pub- 
lish in America and England W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s history of The Venetian Republic. 
The work will be in two octavo volumes. 
The time embraced is from 421 to the ab- 
rupt ending of the Republic in 1797. 





T STATE OF WASHINGTON 


HAS JUST ADOPTED FOR FIVE YEARS 


The Walsh Arithmetic 


For use in every school in the state. 





Other publications adopted at the same time were: 


s THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING 
WELLS'S, ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR 


EDGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
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DOLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN 





All of these books are published by 


D. C. HEATH G Co. 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 
London 
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Great Rivals in China. 


Six great nations are tugging away 
at China to see which can get the 
most territorial or other privileges. 
The Chinese question is a new one for 
Americans. It assumes importance 
in view of the rapid growth of Ameri- 
can trade with the East during the 
past few years. 

To Great Britain and Russia it has 
been a great question for half a cen- 
tury, and these two great rivals have 
watched each other with jealous inter- 
est throughout that time. Germany 
has taken an interest in Chinese affairs 
since her emperor began to plan a 
world power. France has been stead- 
ily working for the extension of her 
colonial interests in the East for forty 
years. Japan entered the list after 
her crushing defeat of China in 1894, 
and Italy has also interests in the 
Orient which she is anxious to extend. 

All these powers will have a share 
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in the settlement of the problem. 
Trade rivalries, imperial designs, 
national dislikes and race hatreds, all 
enter into the Chinese question. 

Will the long expected “universal” 
war start in China? Many believe 
that the present uprising of the “ Box- 
ers” may be the signal for the opening 
of that great contest. 

By the way, this name of “ Boxers” 
has a singular origin, according to Wu 
Ting Fang, the Chinese minister in 
Washington. The Chinese papers call 
the society the Yee-ho-chuen. Yee 
means righteousness; ho, harmony, 
and chuen, fists. Yee-ho-chuen would 
therefore involve the idea of promoting 
harmony by the fists. 


Our Commercial Interests in China. 


Everybody is asking, “Why should 
the United States interfere in the af- 
fairs of China? It may be answered 
that China is America’s greatest unde- 
veloped commercial opportunity. The 
total foreign commerce of China was 
$331,583,967 in 1899. Of this the 
United States controlled ten per cent., 
in spite of the fact that we have only 
begun to study the field and to com- 
pete with other nations. 


Add to this the ten million trade 
with Hong Kong and the seven 


‘Inillion resold through France, Ger- 


many, and Japan, and it brings the 
total up to fifteen percent. If it is that 
much now it will be thirty per cent. in 
1910 and fifty per cent. in 1920, when 
there will be a corresponding increase 
in the total. 

Our commercial interests in China 
rank after those of Great Britain and 
Japan and ahead of Russia, Germany, 
and France. Eighty per cent. of our 
products are sold in northern China, 
the scene of the present troubles. 
Most of the products received from 
America are cotton goods, wheat flour, 
manufactured iron and steel, lumber, 
electrical supplies, etc. No wonder 
the United States marines were ordered 
to the scene of the disturbance. 


Russia's Strong Influence. 





Russia has undoubtedly a greater 
advantage in China to-day than any 
other nation. She can send fighting 
| men to China by land or by sea. Her 
move upon this empire has been with 
that slow deliberation which marks her 
national progress in whatever direction. 
In 1858 she acquired Amur. Two 
years later she occupied the coast 
province in which Vladivostock is sit- 
uated, and in 1875, she obtained Sag- 
halian, off the coast, by treaty with 
Japan. All this is Russian territory. 
It surrounds the province of Man- 
churia, which has been effectually 
Russianized, and over which Russia 
has exercised a suzerainty amounting 
to practically complete control since 
1894, 

Then she has obtained a ninety-nine 
year lease of Port Arthur and the 
Liao Tung peninsula, with virtual con- 
trol of Kirin and Manchuria. She 
has planned and advanced well toward 
completion a railway line from the 
Amur through Kirin to Port Arthur, 
with a branch from Kirin to Vladivo- 
stock. Port Arthur, therefore, will 
become the principal eastern terminus 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad. 

At the same time the work of forti- 
fying Port Arthur has gone on apace 
and with the purpose in view of mak- 
ing it an Asiatic Gibraltar. The 
elaborate nature of the preparations 
show that Russia does not consider 
that ninety-nine years will be the limit 
of her occupation. Evidently it is 
Russia’s purpose to secure absolute 
control of Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
all north China, whence she could ex- 
tend her influence over Chinese Turk- 
istan. 





Pears’ 


was the first maker of sticks 
of soap for shaving. Pears’ 
soap established over 100 
years. 

It is the purest and best 
soap, both for the toilet and 
for shaving. 


__ All sorts of people — at, all sorts ef stores sell 
it, especially Srageist 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


Agents make 

25 Per cent. 

Commission 
by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New *’ork. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of pony at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





















| Nearly Half A Century. 


Forty-seven years of constant and health- 
ful progress and growth has put the 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


©: Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
standing) of musical institutions in America. 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for an os catalogue to 
FP . HALE, mang oe 












SCHOOL BELLS cs 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY - Baltimore, Md. 
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“To Err is Flonin 2 


But to err all the time is criminal or 
idiotic. Don’t continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. When impurities 
manifest themselves in eruptions or when 
disordered conditions of stomach, kidneys, 
liver or bowels appear, take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It will make pure, live blood, 
and put you in good health. 


Never Disappoints 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Condnnted: ot on European Plan at Moderate 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - 








- Proprietors. 








CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROoM, WITH BOARD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BOoARD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
ROoM, WITH BATH, EuROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 








@ At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to a 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL = 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De -ot free, 
m= Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. = 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


fener 8 





Dei tful after 
Nee. Get M fs 
Co. Ni 


one “ereryahere or aula oe on Tecet 
nal, ) Sample free. GeRHARD 





| BERCY’ S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRE NCH| | eg toy French 


are used everywhere, Send | to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 





Great Britain’s ‘‘ Sphere of Influence. ci 


Next to Russia, Great Britain is the 
most important power with interests in 
China. For nearly sixty years Hong 
Kong has been a British crown colony, 
and the English have built up on the 
barren island the chief commercial city 
of the Pacific. The object in acquir- 
ing it was not only to extend English 
trade, but also to provide a naval 
station and a base for English military 
operations. 

She controls Kow Sun and about 
two hundred square miles of territory 
upon the mainland opposite Hong 
Kong, under a lease for ninety-nine 
years, and has also secured a lease of 
Wei-Hai-Wei, opposite Port Arthur, 
on a lease for twenty-five years, with 
the privilege of renewal. Wei-Hai- 
Wei is one of the best harbors along 
the Pacific coast, and is well suited for 
use as a naval base. 


Germany, France, Italy, and Japan. 

Several years ago Germany acquired 
sovereignty over the valuable harbor 
of Kiao Chow bay and the surround- 
ing territory. Later Italy demanded 
three islands off the coast of Che-Kiang 
province as well as valuable commer- 
cial concessions. An agreement was 
made by which an Anglo-Italian syndi- 
cate was given permission to operate 
for sixty years the valuable coal and 
iron mines of Ho-Nan province and to 
build railway lines from the mines to 
the seashore. 

France has obtained her hold in the 
south. She sets up claims to the 
seaport of Kioang-Chan Wan in addi- 
tion to the assertion that no part of the 
Kwang-Tung, Kwang-Si, or Yan-Nan 
provinces shall be secured by any other 
power without her consent. 

Meanwhile the newest Asiatic power 
does not intend to be left out of the 
reckoning. Japan already has the 
island of Formosa, and she is casting 
longing eyes at Corea. She is inclined 
to cast in her lot with England in re- 
= sisting the advance of Russia. Japan 
stands for the “open door” because 
she knows that if the door is closed it 
will shelter the Russian bear. 


Capture of African Pigmies, 


The well-known African, Bishop 
Tucker, writing from Uganda, accuses 
the Germans of seizing pigmies for ex- 
hibition at Paris. The Germans beat 
their drums and after a little while a 
few little people of shy appearance 
came out of the forest to partake of a 
feast that had been spread for them. 
Seventeen of them were seized by the 
German trader and marched off toward 
Mengo. On the way nine of the pig- 
mies escaped. They were pursued and 
recaptured by the bishop, who took 
them as evidence to the British com- 
missioner, Sir Harry Johnson. The 
German trader was arrested and held 
for trial and the pigmies released. 


‘Germans Studying Oceanography. 


Germany, with its usual thorovugh- 
ness, is arranging to systematize the 
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knowledge likely to result from its de- 








velopment as asea power. Consider- 
able addition will thus be made to the 
knowledge of marine physics, chem- 
istry, and natural history. 

Among the questions proposed for 
more immediate study is the mixing of 
the waters of the Baltic and North sea 
in the Emperor William’s canal. The 
former, which receives many rivers, is 
much less salt than ordinary ocean 
water ; it is also less uniform in com- 
position, since fresh water can float on 
salt on account of its lightness. 


A Modern Pocahontas. 


Annie Trueheart Dillion, a fourteen 
year old Kiowa girl, the daughter of 
Black Wolf, a noted chief of the tribe, 
is a sort of modern 
Pocahontas. The 
part played by John 
Smith though, in a 
somewhat different 
way, was played by 
John Dillion, an 

Irishman. 

) When Dillioncame 
Ay ** to America he hired 
out asa laborer and 
= cowboy in Texas on 
AINE TUEEAMT oun. the Rio Grande. By 

careful management 
he became rich. He had dealings 
with many of the ranchmen and Indi- 
ans and was popular. One fault he 
had, however—he often indulged too 
freely in drink. One time while with 
the Kiowas, in Indian Territory he in- 
dulged too freely. Unfortunately, 
he had on his person aroll of bills that 
was coveted by a rascally half-breed 
Cherokee in his employ named Bill 
Hawk. While sleeping off the effects 
of his drink he was aroused by the In- 
dian girl who said that Bill Hawk had 
a knife and was about to kill him. 

Thus saved from death he became 
devotedly attached to the maiden, 
adopted her and got the old chief's 
consent to make her his heir. Dillion 
has just died and left her a fortune of 
a million dollars. The bishop of Mon- 
terey will be the girl’s guardian and she 
will be thoroughly educated at Hardin 
college, Mo., and other institutions. 


Spend the Day at Niagara Falls. 


All summer tourist tickets to Eastern re- 
sorts reached via the Michigan Central 
will permit a stop-over at the Falls. Call 
at Michigan Central Tourist Bureau, 119 
Adams Street, Chicago, and obtain a copy 
of “A Summer Note Book,” or send your 
address with 6 cents to cover postage. 
No trouble to answer questions. Fullest 
information and assistance given to aid 
you in the selection of a delightful summer 
our. 


Harper's Weekly for July 7, is espe- 
cially timely in_its topics. “ Bryanism a 
Prostration,” “The Situation in China,” 
“Concerning Governor Roosevelt,” ‘ The 
Passion Play of To-day,” and many other 
subjects of current interest are found. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 
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READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC. 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS. 


Five Books. 


By Martin G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Already adopted for New 
York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadelphia. 

They are based upon a careful study of child-intelligence. The lessons 
lead through a carefully graded vocabulary to an interpretation of 
Imguage and an appreciation of good literature. The new words with 
Rhonetic marks are introduced prior to their use in the text. The 
text itself is not marred by any method markings. The child reads 
from the first as he is to read always. The language from the beginning 
will be found to be stately and, simple. It is unalloyed by petty injec- 
tions made in order to conform to a favorite method. The deliberate 
emission of mechanical devices has given space for double the reading 
matter usually found in readers of the elementary grades. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 
Six Books, 


One of the newest series in the field. A true vertical system. 
Simple, practical, rapid, beautiful, teachable. 


BROOKS’S FAMOUS MATHEMATICS. 


By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Phil- 
adelphia Schools. 


Brooks’s New Standard Arithmetics. j P 
Brooks's New Mental Arithmetic. influence it has u; 
Broeks’s Algebras, Geometries, Trigonometries. 


Christopher Sower Company 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








habits of punctuality and precision. 


Printed matter tllustrated and describing Frick Clocks 
and their uses will be cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK, Mir., : : Waynesboro, Pa. 


FRICK 
AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM ax 


Secondary Clocks 


secure promptness and punc- 
tuality on the part of all con« 
nected with the school. intro- 
duce perfect system and dis- 
cipline, relieve teachers of all 
concern as to times for begin- 
ning and elosing periods, etc., 
and make school management 
easy. Hundreds of Schools, 
Colleges, etc., in the United 
Statesand Canada workentire- 
ly by these Clocks. Here is 
what one has to say about 
them ; hundreds of others say 
the same: 
The Woman’s College, 
Frederick, Md.. Jan. 11, 1900. 
Mr. F. Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Dear Sir:—I can scarcely 
speak too enthusiaetiostly of 
the Frick ProgramClock which 
has been in use in our insti- 
tution for the past year and a 
half. Asan automatic device 
to ring signals for every day 
and night of the week without 
confusion or mistake itis won- 
derful; but the greatest won- 
der of all, and one that can 
only be appreciated after using 
it a while, is the remarkable 
n every member of the institution in inducing 


ours respectfully, J. H. APPLE, Pres. 























HELP Ss FOR is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy; question books; school en- 

TEACHER Ss tertainment books; Tsthons stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 

The # Floral #« Record 


is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, 
and drawing. Most other plant records cost so much 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- 
plied at a small cost. Price, 15 cents, Write for 
SE a an : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York. 





TO PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES : 


A fire having destroyed all the property of the 
Department of Education of Porto Rico, publish- 
ers and dealers in School Supplies are requested 
to send samples of such books and material as 
they think will be of value in the Island. 

GEO. G. GROFF, 


Acting Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico- 





HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION and 
the DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 


will open their Eleventh Season Sep- 
tember 15. For menand women desiring to 
come teachers or wishing to take exercise for 
physical development or health. 
For circulars address 


BARKER, 308 West 59th Street, New York City.: 





IMPORTANT. 


TEACHERS, TAKE NOTICE. 








Twenty-six Hours 
Chicago--Boston 


The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, afford the 
quickest service ever presented for travel between the west and 
New England. 

Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 p. m., arrive Boston, 4:55 next afternoon. 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R. R.. daily, 10:45 a. m., arrive Chicago 
11:50 next morning. 

“Book of Trains’? tells about these and other fas. trains. Copy sent 
anywhere on request. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 

















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 











All the applications on file with the Depart- 
ment of Education in Porto Rico for positions in 
the schools of this Island were destroyed by fire 
on the morning of July 1. A few teachers with a 
fluent command of the Spanish language are 
desired. Such as have been in communication 
with this Department are requested to make 
new applications. GEO. G. GROFF, 


Acting Commissioner of Education. 





Andrews Schoo! Furnishing Co. 


Combina- 
and — 
etc. 
and 
114-page il- 
of second- 









and 
goods. 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















